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DANN’S JUNIOR SONGS THE CHILDREN’S HYMNAL | 
By HoLtis DANN, Professor of Music and By ELeaAnor SmitH; CHARLES H. FARNs- 
Head of Department of Music, Cornell Uni- WORTH, Associate Professor of School Music, 
| versity. Author of the Hollis Dann Music Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and 
| Course C. A, Futterton, Director Department of 
| Music, Iowa State Teachers’ College. 
| HIS collection has been prepared for upper N most elementary schools some form of devo- 
grammar grades and junior high schools tional exercises precedes the day's work. For 
and thus continues the work of the Hollis Dann these schools, as well as for Sunday Schools, this 
Music Course. It meets the demand for good new book, the Children’s Hymnal, offers unusually 
songs in those schools where the problem is excellent eatetiel. 
complicated by the changing voices of both boys This Hymnal is the result of the labors of the 
and girls. Committee appointed at the Music Supervisors’ 
The songs themselves are delightful; to a Conference of 1911 to prepare a children’s book 
very large extent both words and music are new of devotional songs of a more artistic and appeal- 
and fresh. Supervisors who realize the difficulties ing character than has hitherto been published. 
of the changing voice will find that this book No selection is included that could in any 
solves the problem. way give offense to any religious creed. 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


cA BOOK YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
if you find difficulty in presenting Geography to your Fourth Grade 


HOME LIFE AROUND THE WORLD 


By GEORGE A. MIRICK 


Nearly 100 Photographic Illustrations by Burton Holmes and others 
Price 64 cents, postpaid 


This text describes in simple, informal language the home life of children the world over, 
impressing graphically the close relation between man and nature, and giving the information 
necessary to an intelligent understanding of life in various countries. 


THE TEACHER: 

Each picture has comments and questions. The brief discussion of how to use the book 

gives Suggestions to teachers useful in all teaching of fourth-grade geography,—including. sug- 

gestions for the use of globes, maps, etc., and for reviews. Carefully prepared questions and 
suggestions for pupils’ study help teachers and pupils alike, 
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Peace Gardens for 1919 


We need, and we want, the school 
garden just as much in 1919 as in 
1918. Was your garden in some 
respects a failure last year? Then 
find out what the trouble was and do 
better in 1919. GARDEN STEPS will 
insure success to your peace garden. 


GARDEN STEPS 


By ERNEST COBB 
Profusely Illustrated 


Tells just what you need to know about 
every vegetable crop which it is practic- 
able for the amateur to raise. 

Designed for systematic classroom in- 
struction, in preparation for or in connec- 
tion with the outdoor work. 

Simple and interesting in style, so that 
it can be used and enjoyed by the chil- 
dren themselves. 


Indorsed by agricultural experts 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
New York Chicago 


Boston San Francisco 


NEW-WORLD SCIENCE SERIES 
Edited by JoHN W. RitcHIE 


PERSONAL HYGIENE 
AND HOME NURSING 


A Practical Text for Girls and 
Women for Home and School Use 
By LOUISA C. LIPPITT, R.N. 
Assistant Professor of Corrective Exercises, 


University of Wisconsin. 


ae purpose of this book is to explain the 
means by which girls and women may attain 
health and happiness in the present and lay the 
foundation for sane and vigorous lives in after 
years. 

1. It is very simple. 


The point of view of the author is prac- 
tical. 


3. It meets the approval of the medical 
profession. 


. A valuable book for every mother. 
Just right for Red Cross classes. 


. Adapted to use in high school and college 
classes in hygiene and home nursing. 


. There is no book of similar aim obtain- 
able elsewhere. 


Illustrated. Cloth. vii+256 pages. Price $1.28. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dalias, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


commun'‘ty, to country.” 


A prominent educator has said: “The greatest of all 
lessons in civics and one of the hardest to teach is the 
application of individual service to home, to school, to 


The book which teaches exactly these lessons is 


TURKINGTON’S MY COUNTRY 


A textbook in civics and patriotism for upper grammar grades and junior high schools 


Fully illustrated, with frontispiece in colors by N. C. Wyeth 


The keynote of this remarkable book is ideal citizenship, true patriotism, and 
an understanding love of country. From story-like incidents and illustrations, the 
author gives the young people an outline of our governmental system. No boy or 
girl who reads or studies this book will ever forget that he is a vital and real factor 


in his country’s life and on him depends his country’s future honor and prosperity. 


15 Ashburton Place 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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WHEN THE TIDE TURNED 


BY OTTO H. KAHN 


These are soul-stirring days. To live through 
them is a glory and a solemn joy. The words 
of the poet resound in our hearts: “God's in 
His heaven; all's well with the world.” 

Events have shaped themselves in accordance 
with the eternal law. Once again the funda- 
mental lesson of all history is borne in upon the 
world, that evil—though it may seem to triumph 
for a while—carries within it the seed of its own 
dissolution. Once again it is revealed to us that 
the God-inspired soul of man is unconquerable 
and that the power, however formidable, which 
challenges it is doomed to go down in defeat. 

A righteous cause will not only stand un- 
shaken through trials and discomfiture, but 
will draw strength from the very set-backs 
which it may suffer. A wrongful cause can only 
stand as long as it is buoyed up by success. 

The German people were sustained by a shee 
obsession akin to the old-time belief in the po- 
tent spell of “the black arts” that their military 
masters were invulnerable and invincible, that 
by some power—good or evil, they did not care 
which—they had been made so, and that the 
world was bound to fall before them. 

The nation was immensely strong only as 
long as that obsession remained  unshaken. 
With its destruction by a series of defeats which 
were incapable of being explained as “strategic 
retreats,” their morale crumbled and _ finally 
collapsed, because it was not sustained, as that 
of the Allies was sustained in the darkest days 
of the war by the faith that they were fighting 
for all that men hold most sacred. 

To those who were acquainted with German 
mentality and psychology, it had been manifest 
all along that when the end foreordained did 
come, it would come with catastrophic sudden- 
ness, 

It is the general impression that the tide of 


victory set in with Marshal Foch’s — splendid 
movement against*the German flank on July 
18th. That movement, it is true, started the 
irresistible sweep of the wave which was 
destined to engulf and destroy the hideous 
power: of Prussianism. But the tide which 


gathered and drove forward the waters out of 
which that wave arose, had turned before. It 
turned with and through the supreme valor of 
our Marines and other American troops in the 
first battle at Chateau-Thierry and at Belleau 
Wood, inv the first week of June. 


The American force engaged was 
measured by the standard’ of 
to which we have become accustomed 
in this war, but the story of their 
fighting will remain immortal and in __ its 
psychological and strategic consequences the ac- 
tion will take rank, I believe, among the decisive 
battles of the war. 

I am not speaking from hearsay. I was in 
France during the week preceding that battle, 
the most anxious and gloomy period, probably, 
of the entire war. What I am about to relate 
is based either on authoritative information 
gathered on the spot, or on my own observa- 
tions. In telling it, nothing-is farther from my 
thoughts than to wish to take away one tittle 
from the immortal glory which belongs to the 
Allied armies, nor from the undying gratitude 
which we owe to the nations who for four 
heart-breaking years, with superb heroism, 
fought the battle of civilization—our battle from 
the very beginning, no less than  theirs—and 
bore untold sacrifices with never faltering spirit. 

On the 27th of last May the Germans broke 
through the French position at the Chemin des 
Dames, a position which had been considered by 
the Allies as almost impregnable. They over- 
threw the French as they had overthrown the 
British two months earlier. Day by day they 
came nearer to Paris, until only thirty-nine miles 
separated them from their goal. A few days 
more at the same rate of advance, and Paris 
was within range of the German guns of terrific 
destructive power. Paris, the nerve centre of 
the French railroad system and the seat of 
many French war industries, not only, but the 
very heart of France, far more to the French 
people in its meaning and traditions than merely 
the capital of the country; Paris in imminent 
danger of ruthless bombardment like Rheims, in 
possible danger even of conquest by the brutal 
invader, drunk with lust and with victory! As 
one Frenchman expressed it to me: “We felt 
in our faces the very breath of the approaching 
beast.” 


small, 
numbers 


And whilst the Hunnish hordes came nearer 
and nearer, and the very roar of the battle 
could be dimly and ominously heard from time 
to time in Paris, there were air raids over the 
city practically every night, and the shells from 


the long-range monster guns installed some 
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sixty or seventy miles distant, fell on its houses, 
places and streets almost every day. 

’ They were not afraid, these superb men and 
women of France. They do not know the mean- 
ing of fear in defence of their beloved soil and 
their sacred ideals. There was no _ outward 
manifestation even of excitement or apprehen- 
sion. Calmly and resolutely they faced what 
destiny might bring. But there was deep gloom 
in their hearts and dire forebodings. 

They had fought and dared and suffered and 
sacrificed for well nigh four years. They had 
buried a million of their sons, brothers and 
fathers. They were bleeding from a_ million 
wounds and more. They said: “We will fight 
on to our last drop of blood, but alas! our phys- 
ical strength is ebbing. The enemy is more 
numerous by far than we. Where can we look 
for aid? The British have just suffered grave 
defeat. The Italians have their own soil to de- 
fend after the disaster of last autumn. Our 
troops are in retreat. The Americans are not 
ready and they are untried as yet in the fierce 
ordeal of modern warfare. The Germans know 
well that in three months or six months the 
Americans will be ready and strong in numbers. 
That is why they are throwing every ounce ot 
their formidable power against us now. The 
Hun is at the gate now. Immeasurable conse- 
quences are at stake now. It is a question of 
days, not of weeks or months. Where can we 
look for aid now?” 

And out of their nooks and corners and hid- 
ing places crawled forth the slimy brood of Bol- 
shevik-Socialists, of the Boloists, Caillouxists 
and pacifists, and they hissed into the ears 3f 
the people: “Make peace! Victory has _ be- 
come impossible. Why go on shedding rivers 
of blood uselessly? The Germans will give you 
an honorable, even a generous peace. Save 
Paris! Make peace!” 

The holy wrath of France crushed those ser- 
pents whenever their heads became visible. 
Clemenceau, the embodiment of the dauntless 
spirit of France, stood forth the very soul of 
patriotic ardor and indomitable courage. But 
the serpents were there, crawling hidden in the 
grass, ever hissing: “Make peace!” 

And then, suddenly out of the gloom flashed 
the lightning of a new sword, sharp and mighty, 
a sword which had never been drawn except for 
freedom, a sword which had never known de- 
feat—the sword of America! 

A division of Marines and other American 
troops were rushed to the front as a desperate 
measure to try to stop the gap where flesh 
and blood, even when animated by’ French 
heroism, seemed incapable of further resistance. 
They came in trucks, in cattle cars, by any con- 
ceivable kind of conveyance, crowded together 
like sardines. They had had little food, and less 
sleep, for days. 

When they arrived, the situation had become 
such that the French command advised, indeed 
ordered them to retire. But they and their 
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brave General would not hear to it. They dis- 
embarked almost upon the field of battle and 
rushed forward, with little care for orthodox 
battle order, without awaiting the arrival of their 
artillery, which had been unable to keep up with. 
their rapid passage to that front. 

They stormed ahead, right through the midst 
of a retreating French division, yelling like wild 
Indians, ardent, young, irresistible in their fury 
of battle. Some of the Frenchmen called out a 
well-meant warning: “Don’t go in this direc- 
tion. There are the Boches with machine guns.” 
They shouted back: “That's where we want to 
go. That’s where we have come three thousan | 
miles to go.” And they did go, into the very 
teeth of the deadly machine guns. In defiance 
of all precedent they stormed, with rifle and 
bayonets in frontal attack, against massed ma- 
chine guns, 

They threw themselves upon the victory- 
flushed Huns to whom this unconventional kind 
of fierce onset came as a complete and discon- 
certing surprise. They fought like demons, with 
utterly reckless bravery. They paid the price;. 
alas! in heavy losses, but for what they paid 
they took compensation in over-full measure. 

They formed of themselves a spearhead at the 
point nearest Paris, against which the cnemy’s 
onslaught shattered itself and broke. They 
stopped the Hun, they beat him back, they 
broke the spell of his advance. They — started 
victory on its march. 

A new and unspent and mighty force had 
come into the fray. And the Hun knew it to 
his cost and the French knew it to their un- 
bounded joy. The French turned. Side by 
side the Americans and the French stood, and’ 
on that part of the front the Germans never ad- 
vanced another inch from that day. They held 
for awhile, and then set in the beginning of the 
great defeat. 

I was in Paris when the news of the Ameri- 
can achievement reached the population. They 
knew full well what it meant. The danger was 
still present, but the crisis was over. The Boche 
could not break through. He could and would 
Se stopped and ultimately thrown back, out of 
France, out of Belgium, across the Rhine and 
bevond! 

The aid for which the sorely beset people of 
France had been praying had = arrived. The 
Americans had come, voung, strong, daring, 
eager to fight, capable of standing up against 
and stopping and beating back German = shock 
specially selected and trained, and 
spurred on by the belief in their own irresisti- 
bility and the exhaustion of their opponents. 
The full wave of the hideous instruments of 
warfare which the devilish ingenuity of the Ger- 
mans had invented, liquid fire, monstrous shells, 
various kinds of gases, including the horrible 
mustard gas, had struck the Americans squarely 
and fully, and they had stood and fought on and 
won. 

The French, so calm in their 


troops 


trials, so re- 
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strained in their own victories, gave full vent to 
their joy and enthusiasm at the splendid fighting 
and success of the Americans. The talk of them 
was everywhere in Paris. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of American soldiers already in France, 
thousands coming upon every steamer, millions 
more to come if needed—and they had shown 
the great stuff they were made of! All gloom 
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vanished, overnight. The full magnificence of 
the French fighting morale shone out again— 
both behind the lines and at the front. “Ils ne 
passeront pas!” “On les aura.” 

And the Bolshevik-Socialists, Boloists, weak- 
kneed pacifists, and that whole noisome tribe 
slunk back into their holes and corners and hid- 
ing places, and never emerged again. 


> 


If you are going to do anything permanent for the average man, you must begin before he 
isa man. The chance of success lies in working with the bey, and not with the man. 


—Theodore Roosevelt. 


MISSOURI’S “MIGHT HAVE BEEN” 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 


But for the persistence of the influenza Mis- 
souri would have done more than has ever been 
suggested for the promotion of comfort and 
prosperity in Country Life in 1918. 

A drive without a rival would have been car- 
ried on in October, then in November, and 
finally in December had not all doors been 
closed and kept closed by the dread disease. 

The State Department of Education, the 
County Superintendents, the St. Laquis Chamber 
of Commerce, the International Harvester Com- 
pany and many other agencies had united for 
the campaign. 

Sixty thousand dollars would have been avail- 
able for the reaching of every section of the 
state. Hundreds of the ablest champions © of 
various phases of Country Liie improvement 
would have echoed and re-echoed the messages 
in a thousand rural schoolhouses. 


THE SLOGANS. 


These are some of the slogans and suggestions 
that would have been in every country school 
in Missouri :— 

Better Country Schools for Missouri. 

Missouri's Farm Boys and Girls Must have a 


Square Deal. 


Train the Child Through His Work. 
You Can't Make Much of a Man Unless You 
Begin with the Boy. 


lf YOU WANT TO ACCOMPLISH 
ANYTHING WORTH WHILE 
You Must 

Talk About It 

Write About It 

Fight For It 
UNTIL EVERYBODY IS 
AND THEN KEEP 
AND FIGHTING 


SICK OF IT 
TALKING, WRITING 
UNTIL YOU GET IT 
The Country School is the Biggest Problem. 
The Country School Prepares Half the Boys 
and Girls for Life. 
The Country School Fails jf it Does Not 
Fit for Country Life. 
The Country School Fails if it Does Not Deal 
with Country Problems. 


The Country School Must Not Face the 
Child Away from the Farm. 

We Don’t Need to Have Poor Country 
Schools. Some People Think We Do, but We 
Don't. 


DISAGREEABLE FACTS. 

Missouri is first in lead and zinc, first in pure 
bred stock; first in poultry; second in mules;. 
third in hogs and corn; fifth in agriculture;,. 
seventh in wealth; thirty-second in education. 

Missouri spends $5.00 per capita for educa- 
tion, Iowa $9.35. 

Missouri spends $20 per child for education, 
Iowa $36. 

Missouri pays $560 for salary of teachers 
where California pays $1,000. Missouri is twenty- 
third. 

Where Missouri pays $1,000 for salary of 
county superintendents Ohio pays $2,000. Mis- 
souri is forty-third. 

‘Missouri has six per cent. of her children in 
the high school, Kansas has ten per cent. Mis- 
souri is thirtieth. 

In Missouri 348,000 children are in country 
schools and 373,000 jn city schools. 

The city child in Missouri has $40.00 spent on 
his education, the country child $13.00. 

The city teacher in Missouri averages $770.00, 
the country teacher $344.00. 

Only half as many country children finish the 
eighth grade as city children. 

The country child is from one to four years 
behind the city child in reading, in arithmetic, 
in penmanship and in spelling. 

Missouri has 9,000 country schoolhouses. 

1,000 without any toilets. 

6,000 with uncleaned toilets. 

4,500. with stoves not jacketed. 

3,000 without window shades. 

1,600 wells with impure water. 


REAL VALUES. 
The following values have been established 
by court decisions :— 
A boy’s eyes ate worth $4,000, 
A boy’s ears are worth $4,000. 
A boy’s arms are worth $2,000, 
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A boy’s hands are worth $1,000. 

A’ boy’s legs are worth $2,000. 

These facts make a _ boy physically 
$13,000. 

In country districts in Missouri there are 
about 200,000 boys and girls. Their physical 
cash value by court appraisal is $2,600,000,000. 


worth 


This is about three times as much as all taxable. 


' February 13, 1919 
property in the country districts of the state— 
$880,000,000. 


CONSTRUCTVE CAMPAIGN. 

The influenza-killed campaign was to have 
given most of its attention to constructive plans 
for making school life of country boys and girls 
in every way as good as the school life of city 
boys and girls. 


EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR 


BY PRESIDENT NICHOLAS MURRAY 


BUTLER 


Columbia University 
[From Address.] 


The war has killed other things than human 
beings, and it has burnt up other things than 
towns, libraries and churches. It has laid to 
rest some rather widespread illusions, and it 
has burnt up many sources and causes of intel- 
lectual, moral and social waste. has 
shortened by many years, perhaps by a genera- 
tion, the path of progress to clearer, sounder, 
and more constructive thinking as to education, 
its processes, and its aims, than that which has 
occupied the centre of the stage for some dozen 
years past. 

We have been living in an era of reaction 
that has masqueraded as progress, and we have 
been witnessing energetic acts of destruction 
whose agents sang the songs and spoke the 
language of those who build. Part of what we 
have been living through and putting up with 
as best we could has been due to a_ false 
psychology and part to a crude economics. The 
moral and spiritual values have been ground be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones of a 
psychology without a soul and an economics 
with no vision beyond material gain. 

* * * 

Psychology without a soul has been a favorite 
German industry for a long time, and organiza- 
tion for material gain has been the ruling 
thought of the German people for quite thirty 
years. On this form of psychology and on this 
form of economics as a foundation the Germans 
erected their superstructure of military autoc- 
racy, of insolent aggression, and of lust for 
world domination. With these they instantly 
challenged the rest of the world to combat for 
its mastery. 

For months, even for years, the issue hung 
uncertainly in the balance; but at last the na- 
tions that had not surrendered their souls, the 
nations. that had not cast aside their moral and 


spiritual ideals to bow down before the idol of 
material gain, the nations that had not put ef- 
ficiency above freedom, brought down _ this 
proud and boasting Teutonic structure in the 
dust. Nothing in history that aimed so high 
has ever fallen so low, and the effect upon the 
world’s education ought to be, must be, in- 
stant and overwhelming. We ought now to be 
spared, at least for a time, the vexing spectacle 
of men in places of authority in education and 
in letters who spend their time standing in front 
of the convex mirror of egotism thinking that 
what they see reflected in it is a real world and 
their own exact relation to it. 

The war has taught the lesson that the proper 
place of efficiency is as the servant of a moral 
ideal, and that efficiency apart from a_ moral 
ideal is an evil’ and wicked instrument which ‘n 
the end can accomplish only disaster. Belgium 
and Serbia, measured by Teutonic | standards, 
were inefficient; France was not only _ ineffi- 
cient but decadent; Great Britain was not only 
inefficient but on the point of disruption; and 
America was not only inefficient but hopelessly 
given over to pleasure and to gain. True it is 
that no one of these nations had kept its ideals 
as clear and as sharply defined as it should have 
done; but the ideals were there none the less. 
Therefore it was that when the attack was made 
these ideals sprang from their hiding places and 
took command of the apparently unorganized 
and inefficient nations. Meanwhile, organized 
efficiency, immoral and brutal, was hammering 
at their doors. The free nations held the enemy 
until their ideals could call their own efficiency 
and power of organization into play as servants, 
and when that kad been accomplished the end 
was in sight. That end has now come with a 
suddenness and a completeness that no one 
would have dared foretell. 


But after the fires and the wrath, 
But after searching and pain, 
His mercy opens us a path 
To live ourselves again. 
Choice,’ by Rudyard kipling. 
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BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


The fires of war are quenched, 
The iron guns are still—- 

And a million weary soldiers rest 
By many a lonely hill. 


Their sleep is deep and long, 
Their eyes shall never see 
The glory of a world reborn, 

The joy of victory. 


The earth again is calm, 
The fearful dream has sped— 
And the soldier laddies silent sleep 
Amid the poppies red. 


“Sleep on till dawn, ye brave; 
Your fame shall live for aye: 
Because you fell, the wrath of hell 
From earth has passed away. 


The fires of war are quenched, 
The iron guns are still— 

And a million weary soldiers rest 
By many a lonely hill. 


—Boston Transcript. 
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PUBLIC APPRECIATION OF EDUCATION 


BY HUGH 8, MAGILL 


Field Secretary of the National Education Association 


Notwithstanding the many defects of our 
public school system our American boys, who 
are the product of our public schools, have in a 
large. measure vindicated the American free 
school. Under the stress of war we found that 
in proportion as our young men were educated 
they were efficient, and the public schools of 
America have no reason to apologize for the 
splendid young men, recently out of our public 
schools, who have added lustre to the story of 
American heroism in the great war just closed. 

Education has become a national problem. 
The war has demonstrated this beyond a doubt. 
When it was found in the selective draft that 
700,000 men in America between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-one could not read nor 
write, the importance of education from the 
national standpoint became very evident. 

When it was found further that nearly thirty 
per cent, or more than 700,000, of those exam- 
ined were physically defective, and that a large 
proportion of these physical defects could have 
been corrected by proper regard for the physi- 
cal welfare of these young men when they were 
in the public schools, again the significance of 
public education as a national problem was em- 
phasized. 

The Americanization of the more than 
13,000,000 foreign-born persons in our country is 
a national problem which must be worked out 
through a proper system of education. To 
accomplish what must be accomplished our 
whole public school system must be strength- 
ened. Education in its broadest aspect is a 
question of vital importance to our federal gov- 
ernment. 

Our free school system began as a local insti- 
tution. First there was the subscription schools 
for the benefit of the families of a neighborhood 


who were willing and able to share in their 
support. Then slowly developed the public 
school supported by public taxation but entirely 
under local control. Finally the states came to 
recognize the importance of the free school and 
states laws were passed establishing more or 
less imperfect free school systems. Illinois, my 
own state, was admitted to the Union in 1818, 
but the first public schools were not established 
by state law until 1865. 

The still broader aspect of public education has 
been emphasized by the war, and we see clearly 
that this great institution which was first local 
and then later received attention from the states 
has now become an institution of vital import- 
ance to our federal government. 

Our public schools should remain under 
direct local control, and the autonomy of the 
state should be very carefully preserved, but the 
time has arrived when our federal government 
should co-operate with the states and encourage 
them in the promotion and development of a 
more efficient system of public education. 

In the reconstruction following the war the 
leading free nations are taking the view that 
through education alone can the great ideals of 
democracy be attained. Great Britain is empha- 
sizing this fact, and notwithstanding her enor- 
mous war debt is spending more on her schools 
than ever in the past. The Fisher bill recently 
enacted by Parliament is a long step forward. 
If America is to compete with and co-operate 
successfully with the other free nations of the 
world she must look well to her system of public 
education. 

We cannot correct the manifest faults of our 
public schools unless we have better trained and’ 
more efficient teachers, and it is evident that we 
cannot keep the best teachers we now have, 
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>and provide for the demands of the future, 
‘unless we establish a higher scale of teachers’ 


salaries throughout the country. The latest re- 


“ports show that the average teacher’s salary in 


the United States is $543 per year. The low 
paid are driving the efficient teachers 
out of the profession and filling the ranks with 
‘the immature and untrained. More than 
100,000 teachers in America are seventeen, 
eighteen or nineteen years of age. The records 
show that Illinois ranks well up in teachers’ sal- 
aries in comparision with the other states and 
yet we find that in the capital city of Illinois the 
minimum salary paid a teacher, who must be a 
‘high school graduate, is $500, while the same 
young lady could obtain $1,200 under the rules of 
the State Civil Service Commission as a sten- 
-ographer. Is it any wonder that the normal 
schools are being depopulated and that thous- 
ands of schools throughout the country were 
not able to open this fall for want of teachers? 
In the county seat of one of the prominent coun- 
ties of Illinois the mine superintendent, a young 
man about twenty-five years of age, without any 
education, draws $1,800 per year, while the prin- 
‘cipal of the high school in that city, who is a 
college graduate of more than fifteen years’ suc- 
cessful teaching experience, is paid less than 
$1,000 a year. 

We must come to recognize the very vital im- 
portance of education from the standpoint of the 


‘ nation, the state and the local community and 


that each of these should contribute to the sup- 
port of an institution in which all are interested; 
and that we shall not remedy the faults of our 
public school system until we give to that system 
the substantial support which it merits because 
of its vital relation to the welfare of our nation 
and the priceless principles of democracy. 
ROOSEVELT’S FIRMNESS WITH LABOR 
MEN 


A bold front many times won friends among 
apparent enemies of Roosevelt’s.. In his “Mak- 
ing of an American,” Jacob A. Riis tells of one 
instance of this. Says Riig:— 

“IT never saw Theodore Roosevelt to better 
advantage than when he confronted the labor 
men at their meeting place, Clarendon Hail. 
The police were all the time having trouble with 
strikers and their ‘pickets.’ Roosevelt saw that 
it was because neither party understood fully 
the position of the other and, with his usual 
directness, sent word to the labor organizations 
that he would like to talk it over with them. At 
his request I went with him to the meeting. It 
developed almost immediately that the labor 
men had taken a wrong measure of the man. 
They met him as a politician playing for points, 
and hinted at trouble unless their demands were 
met. Mr. Roosevelt broke them off short. 

““Gentlemen,’ he said, with that snap of the 
jaws that always made people listen, ‘I asked to 
meet you hoping we might come to understand 
on: another. Remember, please, before we go 
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farther, that the worst injury any one of you 
can do to the cause of labor is to counsel vio- 
lence. It will also be worse for himself. Under- 
stand distinctly that order will be kept. The 
police will keep it. Now we can proceed.’ 

“I was never so proud and pleased as when 
they applauded him to the echo. He reddened 
with pleasure, for he saw that the best in them 
had come out on top, as he expected it would.” 


TO ONE WHO COMES NOW “AND THEN 


BY FRANCIS LEDWIDGE 
When you come in, it seems a brighter fire 
Crackles upon the hearth invitingly; 
The household routine, which was wont to tire, 
Grows full of novelty. 


You sit upon our home-upholstered chair 
And talk of matters wonderful and strange, 

Of books and travel, customs old which dare 
The gods of time and change. 


’Til we with inner word our care refute, 
Laughing that this our bosoms yet assails, 

While there are maidens dancing to a flute 
In Andalusian vales. 


And sometimes from my shelf of poems you take 
And secret meanings to our hearts disclose, 

As when the winds of June the midbush shake 
We see the hidden rose. 


And when the shadows muster, and each tree 
A moment flutters, full of shutting wings, 
You take the fiddle and mysteriously 
Wake wonders on the strings. 


And in my garden, gray with misty flowers, 
Low echoes fainter than a beetle’s horn 
Fill all corners with it, like sweet showers 

Of bells in the owl’s morn. 


Come often, friend. With welcome and surprise 
We'll greet you from the sea or from the town; 
Come when you like and from whatever skies 
Above you smile or frown. 
—The Century. 
-0-@-0-@ 


TEACHING A TRANSIENT CALLING 


At the present time more than one-half of 
the public school teachers of the United States 
are immature; they are short lived in the work 
of teaching; their general education is inade- 
quate; their professional equipment is deplor- 
ably meagre. 

Out of approximately 600,000 public school 
teachers in the United States, it has been esti- 
mated by competent authorities that :— 

As to age—100,000 are seventeen, eighteen 
and nineteen years old; 

150,000 are not more than twenty-one years 
old; 

300,000 are not more than twenty-five years 
old. 

As to length of service—150,000 serve in the 
schools only two years or less; 

300,000 serve in the schools not 
four or five years. 


more than 
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As to education—30;000 have had no educa- 
ton beyond the eighth grade of the elementary 
school ; 

100,000 have had less than two years’ educa- 
tion beyond the eighth grade; 

200,000 have had less than four years’ educa- 
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tion beyond the eighth grade; 

300,000 have had no more than four years’ 
education beyond the eighth grade. 

As to professional preparation—300,000 have 
had special professional preparation for 
the work of teaching. —N. E. A. Bulletin. 


A JEREMIAD ON MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING* 


BY S. M. WAXMAN 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Boston University 


For the past few months I have been burning 
with the desire to be able to fire some hot shot 
which I have accumulated recently on the teach- 
ing of modern languages. I hope you will not 
regret your kind invitation after you have heard 
what I have to say. I have a feeling that most 
of you on entering this room had resigned your- 
selves with the best possible grace to hearing a 
new theory on the teaching of languages to be 
added to your ever increasing collection. One of 
the difficulties which we teachers of languages 
have to face today is the fact that our educa- 
tional theories are constantly changing. We 
poor down-trodden pedagogs are kept  con- 
stantly on the qui vive trying to keep up with 
the A method of Mr. B or the C method of Mr. 
D. We attend religiously teachers’ conventions 
and modern language association meetings 
where we are told how much better my new 
method is better than your old method. Often 
our pupils begin with method A and are utterly 
at sea when they continue a second year class 
with method B. On the other side of the desk 
a teacher who has been eminently successful 
with method finds himself completely be- 
wildered trying to teach by method Y. 

And so we often ask ourselves in moments of 
despair: “What is our real aim in teaching 
modern languages anyway? Are we trying to 
inculcate a cultural spirit into our pupils or are 
we teaching them solely with the utilitarian end 
in view? Very often in high schools  stud&nts 
preparing to enter college are mixed in pell-mell 
with those who are taking commercial studies 
and with the vast throng who are merely 
passing the time of day, looking forward long- 
ingly to the hour when they shall be released 
by state law from the shackles of the higher 
education. I often feel that we might succeed 
better if we tried to teach only one language in 
our high schools. But of late years the trend 
has been in the opposite direction. In addition 
to French and German we are burdening the 
pupil with Spanish. We have had constantly 
dinned into our ears the plea for the study of 
Spanish as an absolutely necessary requisite to 
the pupil’s stock of learning. 

You are all familiar with the arguments that 
are brought forward: Now with the completion 
of the Panama Canal our trade relations with 
South America, ete., etc. Have any of you ever 
met a high school trained student who has found 
a position as foreign correspondent or traveling 


commercial representative for the Spanish 


American countries? I have been longing for 
many years to meet this rara avis. And yet in 
the High School of Commerce in Boston 
ninety-seven per cent. of the 1,500 boys are 
studying Spanish, two and three-quarters per 
cent. are studying French, and the remaining 
one-fourth of one per cent. have elected Ger- 
man. These figures afford an excellent indica- 
tion of the hysterical state of the study of Span- 
ish in this country today. The percentage cf 
Spanish students is entirely out of proportion 
to the relative importance of that language to 
the average American pupil. Not only is Spanish 
studied feverishly by large classes in high 
schools, colleges, extension courses and corre- 
spondence courses, you can also acquire it from 
our itinerant hawkers of languages by the ba-ba, 
bo-bo method without textbook, without study, 
without anything in fact except the payment of 
a fee. To use a familiar Americanism “Every- 
body is doing it.” There is a grave danger at- 
tendant upon this false situation in our high 
schools and colleges. Instructors who have for 
many years been teaching French or German 
successfully are suddenly thrown into teaching 
a language which they have not completely 
mastered. 

But I am digressing. How many of our pupils 
retain the hundredth part of what they have 
been taught of laguages? I have often occasion 
to meet graduates of high schools in our exten- 
sion courses at Boston University who have 
previously studied the language two or three 
or perhaps more years, but who feel that they 
must take the beginner's course. This is a 
frightful economic waste. Who is at fault? To 
some extent the student himself, but I attribute 
this condition of affairs in large measure to our 
democratically paternal system of lending text- 
books to high school students. The graduate, 
not owning his foreign language texts, has no 
opportunity to review his foreign language in 
leisure moments of after life. We make it easy 
for the student financially, but we make it dif- 
ficult for him culturally, for the possession of 
books is an incentive to further study. I want 
to call your attention to the expression, “make 
it easy for the pupil”’—that seems to be one of 
the chief American educational formulas of the 
twentieth century. You teachers are asked to 
do all the work. Let the pupil play as he 


*An address delivered to the Modern Language teach- 
ers of Plymouth County, Mass. Reprinted from The 
Modern Language Journal. 
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learns. Have him. sing songs in the foreign 
tongue, give him picture books, let him play 
games. He must never realize that language 
study is hard work, otherwise he will shun it. 
In other words, a language will come and eat 
out of your hand if you sing to it prettily. Now, 
language in- 
struction that includes singing and playing of 
games provided that they go hand in hand with 
solid study. The teacher may work himself 
into a state of nervous prostration to no pur- 
pose, if the pupil himself does not exert himself 
and work. By work I mean simply application 
of the memory. The high school child, especia!ly 
in the junior grades, is in the monkey-parrot 
state that easily assimilates and mimics. It is 
not necessary to be gifted with a great amount 
of intellect to acquire a modern language. To 
learn a foreign tongue, one imitates speech 
sounds and commits to memory words, phrases 
and rules. A reasoning power is not necessary; 
as a matter of fact it is a hindrance. The more 
mature the student the greater his reasoning 
power. He wants to know the why and_ the 


wherefore of an idiomatic expression when all 


he need do is swallow it whole. I always presup- 
pose of course that the student has a good model 
to mimic. Such is unfortunately not always 
the case. Thorough language preparation re- 
quires longer study and more practice than most 
branches of teaching in which the teacher can 
instruct himself by mzans of books. Not so 
with a language. A speaking knowledge of 
French or German or Spanish is acquired only 
after long years of constant, patient practice. 
The art of speaking a foreign language is just 
as much of an art as singing. Indeed speech is 
not so far removed from song as most teachers 
think. 

A course in phonetics or in the practice of 
speaking French or German or Spanish is far 
more valuable to a language teacher than one 
of the multifarious courses in educational theory 
which are now inundating our colleges and sum- 
mer schools. Unless one has mastered the 
general science of speech sounds as well as ac- 
quired the a-t of pronunciation one is not a 
thoroughly equipped teacher. High school 
teachers have often suggested that I give a 
course on the teaching of modern languages in 
our extension department, but to. me it seems 
preposterous to try to tell teachers of longer 
experience than myself how to teach a foreign 
language. It is only by experience that we 
learn how to teach, we gradually eliminate 
methods which work well merely in theory un- 
til we evolve a method that seems to win a fair 
measure of success. One teacher is successful 
by using one method, another gets good results 
with a totally different: method. If a teacher 
can pronounce a language accurately, if he has 
complete command of if so that he can converse 
in it fluently, it he has a thorough knowledge 
of its grammatical principles, he can impart 


that knowledge to others successfully provided 
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he has within him a spark of the divine fire of 
the born teacher. To those of you who are 
willing to admit that you are not always abso- 
lutely sure of your pronunciation, to those of 
you who have lacked the opportunity of speak- 
ing in the foreign language which you are 
teaching, I heartily recommend one of the many 
extramural courses now given by our colleges 
during both winter and summer sessions. 
“But we want a course in teaching languages 
by the direct method which has been recently 
introduced into our schools,” insist the teachers. 
Behold the latest panacea for remedying all the 
evils of our modern language teaching—a 
shibboleth, a mere word as meaningless as the 
term efficiency which we meet so often in our 
pedagogical parlance. (I can feel that I am 
now treading on sensitive toes, but our educa- 
tional world today is crowded with so many con- 
flicting theories that it is pretty hard to stand 
still and remain neutral.) For some years past 
the cry has come forth from the high priests of 
modern language teaching, or at least those who 
are looked upon as such: “Let us make our 


French and our German and our Spanish liv- - 


ing languages, let us train our students to 
speak the language.” But if, as is frequently 
the case, the instructor himself cannot carry on 
a conversation in the language he is teaching,,. 
how can he possibly teach others to converse? 
Until modern language teachers are paid higher 
salaries which will enable them to better equip 
themselves, until our colleges provide more 
practical courses in their curricula, there is no 
immediate hope that present conditions will be 
remedied. Heretofore, we may have done little 
else than teach a knowledge of grammar and 
train students to read ordinary prose, now there 
is grave danger of throwing over this solid 
knowledge for a few catch phrases such as “open 
the door,” “shut the window,” or “how do you 
do?” Ask the average pupil trained by this 
method how he was yesterday or to shut the 
door tomorrow and he is all at sea. As a rule 
he has not learned the fundamentals. There is. 
no reason at all under more favorable conditions 
why both a reading and speaking knowledge 
cannot be combined. This method — would 
naturally require more time. But with our 
crowded high school curriculum, is the normal 
student able to afford the time to learn in this 
way two or three foreign languages, and in 
some cases Latin to boot? Furthermore the so- 
called direct method is doomed to failure when 
we try to use it in our crowded classes of forty 
or more students. Again, how much individual 
attention does the student get in a large class 
with a forty- or fifty-minute-period four or five 
times a week? The method is an excellent one 
when employed with a single pupil. But when 
a high school student gets five to ten minutes 
of individual attention per week it is utterly 
ridiculous to suppose that he can learn to speak 
a foreign language. 
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If the art of imitation is essential.in learning 
to speak a foreign language, why is it not a 
good plan to teach modern languages in the 
junior high school? (I feel your toes becoming 
more sensitive under my rough boot.) Since it 
is universally recognized that the power ol 
language assimilation is greater in the child 
than in the adolescent, why is not the junior 
high school an admirable place to begin 
language study? It is an excellent plan to do 
so, provided that you do not teach it indis- 
criminately, and provided that your junior high 
school is not in the jelly-fish state. In Boston, 
if your child lives in the western part he studies 
French, in the east he studies German, in the 
north he studies Spanish and in the south he 
studies Italian. We college instructors will soon 
be struggling with the junior college due to ar- 
rive shortly from out of the west, so do not 
pity yourselves over much. We can now look 
forward to a _ two-years’ college post-graduate 
course in junior life. 

I have often wondered why we have not fol- 
lowed along the lines of the long established six- 
year courses of such schools as the Roxbury 
Latin and Boston Latin Schools in planning our 
junior plus senior high schools. These institu- 
tions are modelled on the French lycée and the 
German gymnasium, and represent the highest 
type of secondary school in this country. Why 
must a thing be necessarily new to be solid? 

Languages are more successfully taught in 
schools like these because the classes are small 
and the students are picked by competitive 
examination. In your junior high schools you 
must take large classes of all comers and you 
much teach the bright student who wants to 
learn, with the dullard who is merely marking 
time. Some of us have to be the hewers of wood 
and the haulers of water although we do live 
in a democratic country. It seems to me that in 
our ardent struggle for democracy we are often 
in danger of falling over backwards. Our ten- 
dency is to lower instead of raise the demo- 
cratic level all along the line. Is there not a vast 
deal of energy wasted in trying to teach (I re- 
peat trying to teach) a foreign language to every 
single child in our community, most of whom 
will never have occasion to use it? Is not Eng- 
lish a foreign tongue to a great many pupils 
now attending the junior high schools in our 
large industrial cities? Is not the English of 
most of the others a corrupt jargon? To my 
way of thinking it is our first duty to teach’ a 
correct use of the English language to our 
youth whom we are trying to train for American 
citizenship, and whom we force by law to re- 
ceive instruction in our public schools. Further- 
more, I insist at the risk of being suspected of 
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baiting you that a large number of our teachers 
are not properly equipped to teach languages 
by any method in the junior high schools. Ah, 
if we could only select our pupils as is done in 
most cultured lands today, and give them a 
sound training in foreign languages in small 
classes handled by thoroughly trained teachers! 
Alas, no. That would be contrary to the spirit 
of democracy. Some of you are preparing to 
ask me: “Is it giving the unambitious student a 
square deal to discriminate against him?” My 
answer is that we give him the opportunity to 
make an effort to learn a foreign language. If 
he chooses to fritter away his golden hour it is 
“his own option,” as one of my country neigh- 
bors remarked to me when I warned him that 
his child. was in danger of falling down my well. 
It is vet another instance of “margaritas ante 
porcos.” Besides, whether you try to stuff a 
language down his throat or whether you re- 
lease him from modern language instruction he 
will take a beginner’s course anyway, in one of 
our evening institutions, if in maturer life he 
decides that the knowledge of a foreign 
language will be of service to him. Ninety- 
nine out of every hundred students who take 
elementary French in our extension courses or 
in the evening courses at the College of Busi- 
ness Administration have studied French for one 
Or more years in our high schools. Why not 
put our energy in the teaching of our masses 
into studies more vital to them than a foreign 
language? 

You are now probably waiting for me to of- 
fer a remedy for the existing evils that I have 
enumerated in my jeremiad. But I can claim 
immunity from your cross-examination. I care- 
fully prefaced my talk with the statement that I 
had no new theory to offer for the attainment 
of better results in the teaching of modern 
languages. Fellow-teachers, I have come _ to 
condole with you, I have not come to prescribe 
for you a panacea for your troubles. 

Teachers, could ye and I with Heaven conspire, 

To change all ways of teaching tongues entire, 

Would not we shatter them to bits, 
And teach according to our heart's desire? 

I have followed the time-worn American cus- 
tom of the college professor who makes the best 
of every opportunity to inveigh against high 
school teaching. It is now your turn to follow 
an equally prevalent custom and take a fling at 
the methods of teaching of the college profes- 
sor. Meanwhile let us console each other with 
this thought with which I shall leave you. If a 
teacher has complete command of his language, 
if he loves to teach with his heart and soul, he 
cannot help but attain some measure of success 
in spite of all obstacles, 


A broader educational horizon is a great American need, —.\, |, Winship. 
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AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY 


[From Women and the City’s Work.] 


{In a paper entitled “For Democracy,” by Margaret 
Sherwood, The Atlantic Monthly for October, 1912, 
presents an arraignment so just, a vision so splendid of 
America as she is and as she may be, that we present 
some of its criticism and inspiration. } 

As never before in the history of our country 
America stands today a nation indivisible. With 
one heart it is throbbing with the joy of victory. 
With one heart it is bleeding with the pain 
which that victory has cost. It is the moment 


_in which we may learn anew the deeper mean- 


ing of a political faith based upon the common 
good, In this supreme hour we need to with- 
draw our minds from our old exultant sense of 
achievement in external matters; and our more 
or less unfounded sense of intellectual enlighten- 
ment as existing in this country; to strip away 
our prepossessions; to face without discourage- 
ment our failures, and without dismay our 
hopes; to rediscover our American ideal in its 
pristine freshness, that we may carry forward 
this ideal and make it a fairer hope. 

From the four corners of the earth men have 
come to America to learn the meaning of the 
greatest experiment in democracy the world has 
ever tried and we have failed to help them learn 
the part they have to play in it. We have left 
them, unprepared as they are for the measure 
of liberty which we enjoy, to become the prey 
of political bosses, of agitators exhorting from 
cart-tails in regard to oppression, exploitation 
by wealth and class wrongs, misleading their 
mediaeval minds into the belief that something 
worse than old-world tyranny exists here. To 
offset the negative doctrines of the anarchist 
and the I. W. W. leader, counseling protest and 
fight against constituted authority as the only 
social palliatives, a positive propaganda is 
needed. Too little is done in the way of right 
and vital teaching of Americanism. The voice 
has been silent which should have tried to teach 
these aliens the essentials of our republican 
faith. From no cart-tails are speakers endeavor- 
ing to make our foreign-born understand what 
America stands for, what she is trying to 
achieve, what are the difficulties in her way. 
Nobody is emphasizing or explaining to them the 
part they must bear in the attainment of the 
ideal America which they have come seeking. 
Nobody is reminding them that the hope of the 
world is here being worked out on a scale of 
such unprecedented vastness that the propaganda 
of democracy must necessarily be also a propa- 
ganda of patience. Too many have sought 
America only because of what she has to give 
and these must learn that genuine democracy 
rests, not upon an attitude of pleased expecta- 
tion of receiving, not upon an irresponsible sense 
of liberty to work one’s will, but upon unflinch- 
ing self-surrender, unceasing activity in behalf 
of the common good. 

With the new movement to Americanize our 
aliens we shall perhaps effectively Americanize 


ourselves. Like them we need to be enlisted 
more earnestly in this great and still uncertain 
adventure of government of the people by the 
people. We, slackers, have claimed many kinds 
of exemption in our avoidance of civic duty. 
Believing, theoretically at least, in democracy, 
we have forgotten that mere practical or intel- 
lectual achievement may be treason in its nar- 
row pursuit of individual aim, its ignoring of the 
common good. 


An unintelligent democracy is’ the worst foe 
civilization has ever had. It should be the task 
of the educated man, the artist, the thinker, the 
professional man, to see each how his special 
medium may be made to serve the great need; 
what way he can find to make the ideal of lib- 
erty and the possibility of it as a working con- 
ception come home to every one of us with new 
cogency. Our writers should be finding simpler 
ways of setting forth for the eager, misled, un- 
instructed populace the principles upon which 
depends the permanence of our institutions. 
Our lawyers, our scholars, our editors, men of 
sound and balanced minds and clear convictions, 
instead of lingering at desk or club deriding 
agitators should themselves be out on commons, 
in parks and at street corners expounding the 
nature of true Americanism, teaching the popu- 
lace how to rule themselves. If the world 
could see such a phenomenon as an ardent 
propaganda carried on by men of sane mind and 
clear vision, trying to make citizens of the 
masses, teaching them what self-government 
means, this most difficult problem would largely 
be solved. We need a new kind of orator with 
the intelligence of the scholar and the ardor of 
the political campaigner addressing the populace, 
wherever man meets man, to plead for the fun- 
damental articles of belief on which our national 
life rests. We need priest and prophet of 
democracy ; if this is indeed our faith, we need 
to practice this faith and to teach it as we have 
never done before. It should be made a more 
vital part of the training of our school children. 
They must be taught the history and the tradi- 
tion of America’s past and the ideals of her 
future, more diligently than heretofore. 

The young soldiers who are returning just 
now from Europe are bringing with them some- 
thing more precious even than the banner of 
victory in the awakened consciousness of 
America’s greatness and the honor it has been 
to serve her. If they will continue to serve her; 
if we, who have been backing them here at home, 
will not allow them or ourselyes to lose sight 
of the fine ideals of service, then indeed, in the 
placing of the common good of all ahove the in- 
dividual good of each, will America's highest 
dreams of democracy find realization. Let us 
not forget that making the world safe for de- 
mocracy 1s not merely a matter of pouter things, 
of breaking vicions systems, of removing tyran: 
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nical governments. The benighted and enslaved 
people of Germany will never learn from us the 
beauty of democracy until we, who have had the 
privilege so long, realize it more fully ourselves. 


The world will not be safe for democracy until 
democracy is safe within the minds of the great 
mass of men, in clearer vision than has ever yet 
been attained. 


a a 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


John M. Baer, Congressman from North 
Dakota, has developed high educational value 
in the National House of Representatives. He 
came perilously near being the only Congress- 
man who had not so many other irons in the 
political fire that he could not waste time on an 
educational bill. 

John M. Baer has made education his major. 
He has more interest in the creation of a De- 
partment of Education than all the. other men 
we saw in Washington. He not only was willing 
to introduce a bill creating such a Department 
but he went ahead and introduced a bill without 
waiting for the customary traditional: nonsense. 

He has not jbeen classed as an educator but 
rather as a journalist, but he has put a lot of 
educators to shame... 

Not only did John M. Baer get into the game 
but he put behind the bill for a Department of 
Education forces wholly unanticipated. 

It may be too late in the session to achieve 
all that we desire, but when the Department of 
Education is created, as it surely will be, a lot 
of credit will be due John M. Baer of Fargo. 


Miss Charl O. Williams of Memphis probably 
holds the record as a woman county superin- 
tendent. We have at other times spoken specifi- 
cally of her professional achievements, which 
have been quite unusual but at this ‘time we 
wish to record the fact that Shelby. County, 
Tennessee, has honored her with a unanimous 
re-election for a four-year term at an-increase 
of $600 in salary, making it $3,350, =... - 

We gladly record this because it ‘has . been 
done in the South, which receives altogether 


~too much publicity for shortcomings and too 


little commendation for virtues. And} also, be- 
cause it is a recognition of a woman greater 
than has been done in the entire North for a 
woman county superintendent, so far as we 
know. Just now the South is sharply criticised 
for being reactionary in the official recognition 
of women, 

Without withholding any appreciativé word. for 
the exceptional personal, professional and official 
claims of Miss Charl Williams we would give 
intensive praise to the men of Shelby County. 
who have given her this recognition. 


NO MUMMIFIED HISTORY TEACHING 


BY ANDREW SLOAN DRAPER, LL. D. 
(Address in 1911.) 


There is no state with a more resplendent his- 
tory than New York. The story of the first set- 
tlements, of the progress of pioneer farming, 
of the dealings and conflicts with the Indians, 
of the upbuilding of commerce and manufac- 
tures, of the development of religious and _ politi- 
cal institutions, of the old roads which fore- 
shadowed the newer and greater ones, of the 
habits and customs of early generations which 
have influenced the doings of the present gene- 
ration, of the deadly battles fought and the 
political policies established by our fathers 
which settled the character of the state and na- 
tion, is an inheritance which is not exceeded by 
that of any people in the world. The story truly 
told is so fascinating that it is irresistible. 

There are two quite distinct schools of _his- 
tory writers and teachers. One of these, which 
we may call the old school, assumes that one 
who has participated in great events and can 
write well, can write the history of those events. 
It assumes that one who had no actual part in 
the events but is an educated man and an 
accomplished writer, may qualify himself for 
writing a history of them by reading all that 
others have written about them, by searching 


out old documents bearing upon them which 
have escaped the earlier writers, and by going 
over the grounds where the events occurred, 
occupying the point of view and entering into 
the feeling of the actors, and working himself 
into a frame of mind which will express the 
story as the original participants in the events 
might if they could speak. 

The newer school is the rather natural out- 
growth of the universities. It occupies the 
critical attitude of the universities. It is more 
destructive than creative. It is more profes- 
sional and pedantic than original and inspiring. 
Its work is done in the study rather than by 
searching fields and following streams. Its 
particular satisfaction is in caliing down some 
old hero because he told a story with a little 
too much enthusiasm. It assumes that having 
had a part in the events, and having actual 
sympathy with ore side or the other in those 
events, disqualifies from writing about them. It 
even assumes that no one has any business to 
write history unless he has been trained by the 
professors of history in the universities to ques- 
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The War for Peace. 
THE REORGANIZATION OF THE N. E. A. 


Dr. William B. Owen and those who have 
given the most time and thought to the reor- 
ganization of the National Education Associa- 
tion take the matter very seriously. We find 
slight interest in those who quietly foll6w Dr. 
Owen’s lead. Dr. Owen is entirely sure that it 
will be adopted at Milwaukee in July by an 
overwhelming vote. 

Our interest in it depends wholly upon 
whether it is to be a democratic or aristocratic 
movement. We think this is the attitude of the 
great body of active members. 

The real mission of Dr. Owen and his asso- 
ciates is to make it entirely clear that the pur- 
pose is ardently democratic and in no_ wise 
aristocratic. 

If the object is to prevent mass meetings, as at 
Boston in 1910 and at San Francisco in 1911, 
it will fail and should fail. A mass meeting is 
democratic. The fact that a mass meeting is 
largely a local affair plays no part. Mass meet- 
ings have always been possible, and there have 
been but two in all the years. 

A mass meeting is impossible unless there is 
something to stir the multitude. 

Each side of a controversy has as good a 
chance as the other to mass a large local vote. 

There is absolutely nothing democratic about 
the present organization except the possibility 
of a mass meeting. 
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The reorganization would be much more 
democratic except that it prevents a mass meet- 
ing. 

If the meeting at Milwaukee votes to accept 
the reorganization plan it must then be accepted 
by at least one-half of the State Associations be- 
fore it can be put in action. 

The State Associations have more than 200,- 
000 members. If the State Associations can get 
their 200,000 members to add $2.00 to their 
membership in th: State Associations it will be 
a glorious thing for the National Education As- 
sociation. It is the hope of securing this that 
gives the reorganization plan its support. 

We are confident that there are 200,000 teachers 
in the United States who will gladly pay $2.00 
in membership fees if the Naticnal Education 
Association devotes its energy and its funds for 
the advantage of the 600,000 teachers of the 
United States. 


Nationalization is a vastly better term than 
Americanization, 


THE CHICAGO PROGRAM 


President Hartwell has produced a program 
quite up to the minute. The subjects are all 
vital, 

“How to Make the Schools a More Effective 
Agent for an Efficient Democracy.” 

“Factors Involved in the Quality of Instruc- 
tion at Present Offered in Our Schools: Sala- 
ries, Training of Teachers, Effects of Super- 
vision and Construction, Suggestions Thereon 
from the Viewpoint of a Classroom Teacher 
and What Are We Going to Do About it?” 

“A National Program for Education.” 

“Governmental Activities as They Affect the 
Schools: War Savings, Red Cross, Educational 
Service, Vocational Service, Food Conservation, 
Boys’ Working Reserve, The Schools as They 
Have Affected- the Government Activities.” 

“What the War Should do for Our Methods: 
In English, In History, In Geography, In 
Civics and Education, In Physical Education, In 
Education of the Immigrant, In Vocational 
Education.” 

“Efficient Democracy Through Education 
from the Standpoint of the State, From _ the 
Standpoint of the Nation.” 

“Training Pupils for Citizenship.” 

“How to Teach Pupils that Democracy In- 
volves Duties as Well as Rights.” 

“How to Teach Pupils Respect for Properly 
Constituted Authority.” 

“How to Teach Pupils to Respect the Rights 
of Others.” 

“How to Teach Pupils Faithfulness in the Dis- 
charge of Responsibility.” 

There is not a topic that is either trite or 
freaky. There is no possibility of construing 
this program into a drive for any special inter- 
est, professional or otherwise. It is looking 
forward and not backward every minute, 
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The personnel is equally attractive. Of the 
thirty-one speakers not more than four 
have been often on a General Program oi 


the Department. That has never happened be- 
fore, we think. And these four are not rep- 
resentative of any group and they are men who 
always captivate the audience. 

Of the thirty-one there are twenty-one abso- 
lutely new names, at least in recent years. 

There are three women in star places on the 
General Program, which is quite unusual. 

There is a grade teacher, and an elementary 
school principal and high school principals, 
which is phenomenal. 

Among the six city superintendents are four 
who are new to such prominence: Peter A. Mor- 
tensen, Chicago; J. H. Beveridge of Omaha; 
Herbert S. Weet, Rochester; William B. Guit- 
teau, Toledo. 

‘There is not an overloading of any class of 
educators. Three state superintendents, two 
university presidents, two normal school princi- 
pals, two from Teachers’ College, one each from 
Chicago University, and Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, and one rep- 
resentative of a Board of Education. 

While there are several Washingtonians they 
represent the greatest conceivable variety 
of interests. There is no one from the Bureau 
of Education or Department of Agriculture. 
They all represent new and exceedingly vital in- 
terests. 

R. O. T. C. signifies Reserve Officers’ Teaching 
Corps. 


THE RECKONING* 


No one writes more clearly or more forcibly, 
with greater knowledge or keener insight, with 
a nobler sense of justice and higher regard for 
righteousness, than does Mr. Beck. 

This is the third book of a great series. The 
evidence in the case is as wholesome and un- 
answerable a statement of the causes of the war 
as has been put in print. “The War and Hu- 
manity” is a hearty, human interpretation of the 
war. 

“The Reckoning” is the greatest statesman- 
ship study yet made of the problems of peace, 
and we doubt if a better statement will be made. 

The titles of chapters tell the real story of the 
book. “The Higher Law,” “The Higher Law 
and the World War,” “The Reconstruction of 
Germany,’ “The Liberation of the German 
People,” “The World Drama,” “The Hamlet of 
Nations,” “America as Peacemaker,” “The 
Terms of Peace.” 

The dedication to Theshote Roosevelt gives a 
fairly good idea of the spirit in which Mr. Beck 
writes :— 

“To Theodore Roosevelt, consistent champion 
of the higher law, an untiring fighter for a 


*“The Reckoni A Discussion of the Moral A of the 
Peace Problem and "of Retributive Justice as an Indispensable 
Element. By James M. late Assistant Attorney-General of the 
U. 8. Author of “The Evidence in the Case.” “The War and Hu- 
manity,”’ ete. New York: G@. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
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square deal, whose white plume, ‘like that of 
Henry of Navarre, has been, in his day and 
generation, in the forefront of cvery struggle 


for the common welfare, and who, himself. will- 
ing to die for the great cause, made the greater 
sacrifice of a noble son, this book is dedicated 
by one proud to be his co-worker.” 


a a. a 


THE CHICAGO SITUATION 


Chicago has a Civic Committee inviting bids 
for the superintendency, but the committee is 
cautious, so are the candidates. The situation 
is interesting. 

The present Board of Education, to a large 
extent, is composed of held-over members, who 
were ruled out by one court and recently re- 
turned by a higher court. At the best they hold 
over because the City Council will not confirm 
the Mayor’s appointments. 

There will be a mayoralty and council election 
in April. The Mayor is a candidate for re-elec- 
tion. Should he be re-elected with a council of 
the same political complexion an early and com- 
plete change in the board is inevitable. Indeed, 
it is not easy to figure any election combination 
that will continue the present board in power. 

Mr. Shoop had no trouble with either board. 
Upon his death the removed board elected his 
assistant, Mr. Mortensen. When the court 
eliminated the board which elected him Mr. 
Mortensen in manly fashion resigned, and was 
promptly designated “Acting Superintendent.” 

This is not an inviting situation for a candi- 
date, and nothing is likely to happen, though 
anything is liable to happen. 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH EDUCATION* 


We cannot too often nor too clearly empha- 
size the fundamental weakness of the German 
education which produced a people highly pre- 
pared to start a war against nations wholly un- 
prepared, a people fanatically loyal so long as 
they believed victory was just ahead of them 
but who collapsed civically as soon as they 
lost the charm of anticipated triumph. 

When one realizes how reverently many of our 
educational experts viewed German education 
and how near America came to idolizing Ger- 
man education which has now collapsed one 
can but demand an insistent emphasis of its fun- 
damental weakness. 

Dr. Hovre in “German and English Educa- 
tion” strikes at the root of the evil in German 
education. 

A new conception of life means a new edu- 
cational orientation, and every modern philoso- 
phical movement has had its parallel movement 
in education. War is a great revealer. This war 
has revealed that the fighter of today, above all 
else, needs moral force. This war has also re- 
vealed the fact that education is an organ of 
national life as vital as its economic and politi- 
cal organizations. 


* “German and English Education,”’ 


A Comparative Study. By Fr. 
De Hovre, Ph.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Cloth. 108 pages, 
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Englatid has seen this more quickly than has 
America. We must see it and act upon it of 
America will go to the foot of the class among 
the great nations. 

We sincerely wish every American school 
man, whether of high or low degree, would read 
Dr. Hovre’s book, “German and English Fduca- 
tion.” We all need it and we need it just now. 

German “kultur” is national, English culture 
is individual. German “kultur” is opposed to 
civilization, English culture magnifies  civiliza- 
tion and is international. All German educa- 
tion was of the government, by the government 
and for the government. English education 1s 
of the people, by the people and for the people. 
German education is aristocratic, even auto- 
cratic. English education is democratic. 


DISTRESSINGLY PEACEFUL 


For the first time in a third of a century the 
superintendents will meet without a vacancy in 
a superintendency anywhere. 

A year ago New York, Boston, Buffalo, New- 
ark, Worcester were at Atlantic City looking 
for a superintendent. That was a sum total of 
more than $40,000 in salaries to be awarded. 
This year there is not a dollar up at auction. 

This is on the assumption that no one takes 
the Chicago situation seriously, as no one seems 
inclined to do. 

It would be interesting to discuss the reason 
for this reign of peace, but it would be unwise 
to do so, for it would be on the assumption that 
it is to continue, which is not at all certain. 

The meeting of 1919 may be so notable an ex- 
ception as to go down in educational history as 
an armistice rather than as a Peace Treaty. 

There are rumors that two cities may not 
sign a permanent peace pact, but they are safe 
as long as the armistice is in force. 

MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS 


The war-modified married woman teacher is 
one of the unanticipated assets of the war. 

For several years there had been a_propa- 
ganda against allowing married women to teach 
in the public schools. 

It seemed to be an easy matter to create a 
sentiment against using public money for pay- 
ing married women to teach schools. 

There was a tradition that tax money was a 
sort of fund for the benefit of unmarried women 
teachers, and it would have been as much as a 
man’s life was worth to question the sacredness 
of that tradition. 

On the other hand there were married women 
whose teaching was a very incidental diversion. 
There were just enough of these cases to make 
it uncomfortable for anyone to try to defend 
the married woman teacher scheme. 

The war, however, offered young unmarried 
women better paying and more attractive jobs, 
which could not be accepted by a woman en- 
cumbered with a home, and in the adjustments 
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the married woman teacher became a prize 
package in many countries. 

It has been exceedingly interesting to study 
war modifications of- various. kinds. 

EASY MONEY 

It is interesting to see where money goes 
without effort and school people know where it 
comes hard. There is scarcely a city that does 
not wince when teachers’ salaries are under con- 
sideration and there are few cities that hesitate 
when promotion appropriation is needed. 

Portland, Oregon, votes $30,000 for a Rose 
Festival, San Francisco votes $75,000 and the 
State appropriates another $75,000 for a Live 
Stock Show. Los Angeles votes $75,000 for a 
Live Stock Show and the state matches it dollar 
for dollar. <A long list of cities and states could 
be made along this line. 


WHEN THE TIDE TURNED 

We are using this week an extract from a 
famous address by Otto H. Kahn on “When the 
Tide Turned.” 

We hope it will be read in every school in 
America, 

There is no greater need today in America 
than that there should be read daily in every 
school something like this—something thrilling, 
something inspiring, something ennobling. 


REAL COMEDY 

One city Board of Education in December 
declined to vote a bonus to the teachers be- 
cause the war was over and the necessity for an 
increase had passed, which reminds us of ; 
woman who on November 13 objected to 
paying the moving picture ticket seller the war 
tax. “Why, the war ended Monday and this is 
Wednesday. This is robbery!” 


It is now claimed that the Junior High 
School is twenty-five years old. If so, it had ar- 
rested development until about ten years ago. 


The New York City teachers are in accord in 
their campaign for an increase of $20,000,000 
for teachers’ salaries. 


The public schools must receive largest credit 
for the bone-dry America that is to be after 
January 16, 1920. 


Department of Superintendence, Chicago, 
February 24-March 1. Congress Hotel, head- 
quarters. 

The elections of 1920 will undoubtedly be the 
most intense and significant in American his- 
tory. 

When will people learn to write early for 
reservations for the Department meeting? 


Topeka is one hundred per cent. in National 
Education Association membership. 

A community high school is the latest con- 
ception of progressive educators. 

The Factory School is the solution of several 
vexatious American problems. 

February 21, Service Flag Day. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THAT RUSSIAN CONFERENCE. 


Rather unexpectedly, and after long delay, 
the Bolsheviki have agreed to the proposal to 
meet representatives of the Peace Conference 
at the Princes’ Islands, to confer upon Russian 
problems.. Also, they have expressed a willing- 
ness to acknowledge the financial obligations of 
Russia, and to guarantee the payment of inter- 
est on its debts by means of stipulated quanti- 
ties of raw materials. If these concessions are 
made in good faith they ought to open the way 
to an abandonment of the senseless fighting now 
going on in northern Russia. But all the other 
Russian factions have refused to take part in 
the proposed parleys, on the ground that the 
Bolshevists are thieves and murderers, and can- 
not be trusted; and it may be that the accept- 
ance of the conference proposal is intended sim- 
ply to put the Bolshevists in the position of 
having been recognized by the conference of the 
Powers as the true representatives of Russia. 


MARKING TIME. 


As regards the Allied forces which are now 
fighting, against heavy odds and in bitter cold, 
waist-deep in snow, in northern Russia, the 
Peace Conference is simply marking time. 
Shall they be re-enforced, and be given a 
strength which shall enable them to make some 
headway against their Bolshevist foes? Or 
shall they be withdrawn, and the Bolshevists 
allowed to have their own murderous way? 
Neither alternative is very satisfactory. It is 
not surprising that there should be a good deal 
of criticism, in Congress and out, that, three 
months after the armistice was declared, and 
when a general demobilization is in progress, 
luckless detachments of American soldiers 
should still be fighting away, bravely but hope- 
lessly, for no one knows exactly what. 


THE “MANDATORY” SYSTEM. 


The “mandatory” system, which the Peace 
Conference has accepted, at President Wilson’s 
insistence, is a kind of international trusteeship 
for the government of the erstwhile German 
colonies, this Power or that accepting responsi- 
bility for the administration of this or that 
colony, and exercising its functions in a benevo- 
lent spirit, and not as an equivalent to annexa- 
tion. It is a project which looks well on paper, 
but it has large practical difficulties. One of 
these is the eager desire of some of the govern- 
ments represented in the conference for a real 
annexation—as, for example, the craving of 
Australia for New Guinea, of South Africa for 
German West Africa, and of Japan for Kaio- 
Chou. Another is the reluctance of certain of 
the governments to accept “mandatory” respon- 
sibilities for colonies, the care of which would 
be only a byrden, Py 


AMERICA AS MANDATORY. 
Since this suggested system was vehemently 
pressed by President Wilson and the other 


Amierican delegates, it is not strange that the 
representatives of the European governments 
are unanimous in the conviction that the United 
States should be willing to carry its share of 
mandatory responsibilities. They want the 
United States to act as mandatory for Armenia 
and the other severed provinces of Turkey, and 
they urge the fact that Ameriea has no terri- 
torial aspirations and that she enjoys in a pecu- 
liar way, through the activities of Robert Col- 
lege, the confidence of the peoples affected, as 
a reason why she should accept this trust. But 
the American delegates, knowing the tradi- 
tional and deep-seated abhorrence of “entan- 
gling alliances” felt by their countrymen, are 
slow to take over so grave a task. Turkey is 
one of the hardest nuts which the Conference 
has to crack. 


STRIKES AT LAWRENCE AND ELSEWHERE. 


There have been strikes the past week in tex- 
tile mills at many industrial centres, north and 
south, most of them for a forty-eight-hour 
week, though in some places a shorter week has 
been demanded. There has been a pretty gen- 
eral disposition to make compromises and con- 
cessions; and probably this would have been 
done at Lawrence, had it not been that the 
strike leaders denounced the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the United Textile Workers 
and called in the I. W. W., who carried out so 
lawless a policy in the strike of seven years ago. 
No less than thirty-three nationalities are rep- 
resented in the working forces of the dozen 
huge mills which make up industrial Lawrence. 
The English-speaking operatives arg reason- 
able in their policy and open to negotiation; but 
the aliens are easily led into violence. 


PRETTY NEARLY UNANIMOUS. 


Up to February 4 the Legislatures of forty- 
four states had ratified the Prohibition amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. On that day 
the Connecticut Senate distinguished itself as 
the first legislative body that had refused rati- 
fication. The action was taken by a close vote— 
20 to 14; and, the House having a considerable 
majority .in favor of ratification, it seemed 
unlikely that the Senate would hold to its re- 
fusal. It is extraordinary that so revolutionary 
a proposal, and one arousing bitter and well- 
organized opposition, should sweep along to 
victory by so nearly a unanimous vote of the 
states. Nothing like it has been known before. 
The Fifteenth amendment was rejected by 
seven states; the Sixteenth by six states; the 
Seventeenth by twelve states. 

A MENACING STRIKE AT SEATTLE. 

A dangerous situation has been created at 
Seattle and also at Tacoma by a strike of ship- 
yard workers and af various hodies af union 
mey iy other branches of work—car men, truck 
driyers, longshoremen, tyber workers, 
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NO MUMMIFIED HISTORY TEACHING 


Continued from page 181. 


tion everything and to have no actual feeling 
about any historical fact. It pretends to treat 
judicially matters which are wholly outside of 
and apart from judicial interpretation. It makes 
more of mummies than of life. 

I am with Professor Mahaffy of Dublin when 
he says: “Unless we have living men reproduced 
with their passions and the logic of their feel- 
ings, we have no real human history.” I am 
with Gibbon, who believed that history must be 
rich in imagination and not wanting in elo- 
quence. I am with Froude, with his inaccura- 
cies, rather than with any other who avoids posi- 
tive statements and reduces human interest ‘n 
the subject to the vanishing point. I am with 
Parkman, who went over the ground and mixed 
with people who knew or had heard. I am 
with Lord Macaulay when in his history of 
England before the Restoration he says that 
he will cheerfully bear the reproach of having 
descended below the dignity of -history if he can 
succeed in placing before the English of the 
nineteenth century a true picture of the life of 
their ancestors. 

No one is for ignoring or straining the 
truth of history. Honest and _ intelligent 
imagination that adheres to essential facts but 
takes the loves and hates of actual men and 
women into account, comes nearer the truth 
than does the pessimist who rejects everything 
but positive evidence, necessarily misinterprets 
much of that, and insists that partisans are 
hardly capable of giving evidence at all. 

One who helped make history, if he has the 
other accomplishments, can write it better than 
those who had no part in making it; and no one 
can hope to write history well unless he can put 
himself in spirit and sympathy with those 
who made it. He must have their point of 
view, their enthusiasm, and their grief or exul- 
tation over results, before he can make it very 
effective in the lives of human beings. Even 
those who are not in sympathy with the writer 
prefer the writings of one who has feelings in 
his theme, rather than of one who takes pride 
in his remoteness and indifference. 

To be effectively taught history will have to 
be done by partisans, whose hearts quicken 
with the teaching and are quickened by it as it 
progresses. The thing taught will have to be 
within a compass which pupils can grasp, and :t 
will have to be made so clear, so full of human 
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action and interest, will have to move in such 
an orderly and convincing way, that normal 
children must be enlightened, entertained, and 
convinced by it. 

We are as prodigal of our history a: of our 
lands, and woods, and waters, and_ children. 
We need to conserve and care more for all of 
them. The people need to help the schools to 
do it better. Recall the books, the statues, and 
columns, and arches, and art galleries, and 
great buildings dedicated to statesmen, and sol- 
diers, and scholars, and artists in Rome and 
Madrid and Zurich and Berlin and Amsterdam 
and Paris and Edinburg and London, and every 
other city in the Old World. 

We are plutocrats in the materials that must 
touch the pride, quicken the heartbeats, and 
enlarge the sense of responsibility of every one 
who is worth his salt and lives upon New York 
soil. 

There is hardly a town in the state that is 
without its historic episodes and _ traditions. 
There is hardly a county that has not a shrine 
made sacred, not a stream that has not been 
crimsoned by blood spilt for the rights of man. 
And it is not all a matter of soldiers by any 
means. We had in every part of this State, t 
a very early day, as fine a pioneer farming 
civilization, as successful manufacturing and 
commercial accomplishments, as the world has 
ever seen. We have had as brave and fascinat- 
ing struggles for the stability of political institu- 
tions, as much self-sacrifice for the upbuilding 
of churches and for their freedom and harmony, 
as intelligent and generous and abiding a faith 
in schools, as ever honored the life of any peo- 
ple in the world. It is all in our history, it ‘s 
expressed in our institutions, and it bears upon 
our life. 

It is our business to see that the children ‘n 
the New York schools, for their own good and 
for the country’s sake, get their proper share in 
all this. They are to get the parts of it that 
they can assimilate, and get it at times and in 
forms and quantities that will be good for their 
patriotic health. If they become really con- 
cerned about some part of it, they will be about 
other parts of it. If their love of it begins to 
grow, it will keep on growing. The generalities, 
the high points, the speculations, or the 
philosophy of history, are not of much concern 
to young people. They want the facts, the ac- 
tion of it. They want the poetry and the 
glamour of it. They will come to understand 
something of the reason and the result of it, 
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Flexibility is necessary. The superintendent should know when to be flexible. Where there 


are teachers there must be rules, but I think the most useful part of the superintendent’s work is 


to find out where rules should be broken.—Ella Flagg Young. 
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SALESMANSHIP* 


In 1905 the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston undertook to determine 
what special training was needed by girls who 
wished to become saleswomen. One of the 
members of the executive committee of the 
union at that time was Mrs. Lucinda Wyman 
Prince, who resolved to devote herself to this 
important question. 

After graduation from the Framingham, Mas- 
sachusetts, Normal School, she taught in both 
public and private schools, Later she studied at 
Wellesley College and in Germany. She had 
been a resident in the first college settlement 
house in Boston. 

For some time she had been the leader of a 
club of fifty working girls who met at the union 
two evenings a month. Many of the girls heid 
positions in department stores, and all com- 
plained of the low wages they were receiving, 


even though, in some cases, they had _ been 
working for several years. They seemed to 
feel that their length of service entitled them 


to a salary advance, whereas ‘it was evident that 
most of them were probably being paid quite as 
much as they were worth. Mrs. Prince was 
convinced that these girls would never be much 
better off until some one helped them to see the 
possibilities in their work. At this time there 
was’ in most stores no plan for instructing a 
new girl in the rules and customs of the house 
by which she was employed. She was given a 
sales book and placed behind the counter. Mrs. 
Prince saw in this situation a problem for 
which education was the natural solution. It 
seemed altogether reasonable that saleswomen, 
like nurses, teachers and doctors, would profit 
by training for their special vocation, and she 
thereupon began to plan a_ course of study 
which: she believed, by creating a more intelli- 
gent interest in the work, would result in 
greater efficiency and better wages. The 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union en- 
dorsed the plan. A room and the necessary 
equipment were provided, and help and support 
in the development of the work were promised. 

The next step was an effort to enlist the in- 
terest of the merchants. Nearly all were frankly 
skeptical of the success of the proposed school 
of salesmanship. For one thing, they thought 
that salesmanship could not be taught by a per- 
son not experienced in selling. Mrs. Prince 
answered this objection by selling as a “special” 
at a bargain table, and so completely did she 
outstrip all of her fellow warkers that her 
ability as a saleswoman was never again called 
in question. Another objection was that train- 
ing would not help the stores with their im- 
mediate problem, because girls could never be 
spared from their work to be educated. The 
management, moreover, was not prepared to 
offer such an opportunity to new and untried 
workers, neither was it disposed to guarantee 


positions to graduates of a course in salesman- 
ship. 

It was obvious that the school must start. 
without the co-operation of the stores. The 
first class, which was organized in the fall of 
1905, was made up of eight girls, who entered 
because they could not, get positions and who- 
were so young that they could enter the stores. 
only as cash girls and stock girls when the 
course was completed. 

The second class was started in January, 
1906, with six somewhat older am! more promis- 
ing girls. The school had still nothing definite 
to offer its graduates, and the girls were not 
very hopeful material, at best. 

To supplement the school work and make it 
vital, actual selling experience was considered 
necessary to the success of the experiment, but 
up to this time the only places where such ex- 
perience might be gained were the food shop 
and the handwork shop of the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union. Although this 
opportunity was greatly appreciated, it did. not 
furnish satisfactory preparation for the larger 
business world the girls were to enter. The 
atmosphere and demands were those of the 
small specialty shop rather than the department 
store; the customers were, in general, of one 
type; the sales were either paid or charged; 
the merchandise was limited. In addition, be- 
cause the shops were small, only a few girls at 
a time could work in them: It was felt that the 
school could not attract the right type of girl 
until it could give actual store experience, with 
wages, during the period of training, so that 
girls who wanted the training could afford to 
take it. It was also felt that the school should 
be able to guarantee positions to its graduates, 
To this end, the co-operation of the large stores 
was essential. The first store to volunteer this 
help was William Filene’s Sons Company, which 
offered to take the class on Mondays at a small 
wage. This firm also expressed willingness to 
consider graduates of the school for positions, 
With this more definite plan, the third class 
opened in July, 1906, with seven pupils. 

Now that the aims of the school were better 
understood, the following stores became. in- 
terested in the plan: Jordan Marsh Company, 
William Filene’s Sons Company, Gilchrist Com- 
pany, Shepard Norwell Company, James A. 
Houston Company and R. H. White Company. 
The superintendents of these stores were in- 
vited to become members of an advisory com- 
mittee, which should meet once a month at din- 
ner with Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, the presi- 
dent of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, and Mrs. Prince, the director of the 
school. At these meetings problems of effective 
and practical organization were discussed, 


re *“Department-Store Education.’’ By Helen Rich Norton. Issue 
by United States Bureau of Education. a 
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criticism of the work of the school was solicited, 
and the superintendents were urged to visit the 
school and suggest ways in which its value might 
be increased. These conferences were highly 
influential in shaping the policy of the school 
organization, and to the helpful interest of this 
committee the project owes much of its success. 

It was agreed that the co-operating firms 
should send to the schocl promising applicants 
who, because of inexperience, could not be en- 
gaged for store work, but who would be given 
positions after satisfactory completion of the 
course. These girls, after being approved by 
the director, were admitted to the school. The 
stores which accepted them promised selling ex- 


- perience on Mondays at $1 a day, and the girls 


were guaranteed permanent positions if their 
work proved satisfactory after one month’s pro- 
bation. 

The fourth class in salesmanship, the first in 
active co-operation with the stores, opened in 
October, 1906, with sixteen pupils. The mem- 
bers of this class were old enough to take selling 
positions. 

It was soon clear that more practical work in 
the stores was needed for the best results. Ac- 
cordingly, after consultation with the advisory 
committee, the schedule was so changed that the 
pupils attended the school from 8.30 to 11 and 
from 4.30 to 5.30 each day, spending the inter- 
vening hours in the stores. For this half-time 
work they received $3 a week. From the start 
it was recognized that what was asked from the 
stores must be for value received, the entire 
proposition resting for its appeal to business 
men on a business basis. 

From nearly one hundred applicants for the 
next class, beginning in February, 1907, twenty- 
one, the limit of the classroom, were chosen. 
Some of the girls left positions to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for training. Soon 
after this certain changes were made in the 
school session. It was found impracticable and 
unprofitable to require the pupils to return to 
school for the final hour of the working day. 
In place of this appointment a half hour was 
added to the morning session, which thus 
covered three hours, 8.30 to 11.30. On account 
of special sales often offered by the Boston de- 
partment stores on Monday, ‘that day is fre- 
quently the busiest of the week. As the sales- 
women who were being trained became increas- 
ingly valuable, their services were desired all 
day Monday, and when the advisory committee 
asked that the pupils attend school five, instead 
of six, mornings each week the request was 
readily granted. The next and last important 
concession was the action taken in the autumn 
of 1907, when the firms agreed to allow the can- 
dilates full wages while they were taking the 
course. This step was conclusive evidence that 
the school had found its place in the business 
world. Appreciation of the work was further 
shown by financial contributions made by some 
of the co-operating stores to the social-educa- 
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tional activities of the union. No significant 
changes in policy or organization have occurred 
in the succeeding years and the school is main- 
tained today on the satisfactory co-operative 
basis which was the result of three years of ex- 
periment and study. 

The School of Salesmanship of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union is now recog- 
nized as a valued training centre for sales people 
of seven Boston stores. Three different classes 
are formed during the year, each class attending 
the school for a term of twelve weeks. The ses- 
sion is fifteen hours a week, or 180 hours a 
term. Pupils are selected from the selling force 
of the co-operating stores and always receive 
full payment of wages while they are taking the 
course. They are chosen by the store superin- 
tendents, whose selections must be approved by 
the director of the school. 

In dealing with a class of this kind, individual 
work is, essential. This need has been met dur- 
ing the last few years by means of the members 
of the teachers’ training class, an account of 
which will be found in another chapter. Each 
member of the teachers’ class is responsible for 
one or more saleswomen, toward whom she acts 
in the capacity of teacher and adviser, and the 
information given in the application blank helps 
the teacher to discover the individual needs of 
her pupils. 

That this proneer school has succeeded so well 
is due to many factors, chief among them being 
the co-operation of the stores. This has been 
gained largely by an endeavor to deal fairiy 
with both employers and employees and by the 
compelling argument of the increased efficiency 
of trained sales people. Another factor has been 
the growth in esprit de corps within the stores 
themselves, a sentiment which has been fostered 
by the training of sales people to intelligent ser- 
vice rather than to arbitrary obedience to rules. 
Yet another is the earnest desire of progressive 
business men to promote in every way the health, 
happiness, intelligence and consequent power of 
their employees. 
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AN ANNOYING HABIT 


Senator Lodge, while visiting in a_ rural 
dropped in on a boyhood friend, now a justice of the 
peace. While they were chatting over old times a couple 
came in to get married. The justice married the pair 
and after accepting a moderate fee handed the bride an 
umbrella. 

Lodge observed the proceeding in solemn silence, but 
after the couple had gone he asked :— 

“Do you always do that, Arthur?” 

“Marry them? Oh, yes, if they have the license.” 

“No. I mean give the bride a present?” 

“A present? Why, wasn’t that her umbrella?” 

“No,” said Lodge peevishly, “it was mine.” — St. Paul 
Dispatch. 


district, 


Dean LeBaron R. Briggs of Harvard hopes 

to see the day when the athletic coach will be 

a member of the university faculty with th» 

same honors “as though he were teaching the 
arts and sciences.” 
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DEBATE QUESTIONS FOR ALL PERIODS 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


BY G. VERNON BENNETT 
Superintendent, Pomona, California 


{In Pomona Schools Bulletin.] 


PART 
Discovery, Exploration, and Settlement. 


1, Resolved, That the American Indians came from 
Asia. 

2. Resolved, That the Southeastern Indians 
more civilized than the Iroquois. 

3. Resolved, That the invention of gunpowder had 
‘more to do with the discovery of America than progress 
in the art of navigation (compass, sea chart and sailing 
against the wind). ; 

4. Resolved, That the Renaissance had more to do 
with the discovery of America than the capture of Con- 
‘stantinople by the Turks. 

5. Resolved, That the personality of Columbus was a 
more potent cause of the discovery of America than the 
conditions of Europe. 

6. Resolved, That the Portuguese 
plorers than the Spaniards. 

7. Resolved, That Pizarro was a greater conqueror 
than Cortez. 

&. Resolved, That the French claims to North Amer- 
ica (by 1600) were better than the English claims. 

9, Resolved, That Sir Francis Drake was justified in 
his attacks upon Spanish commerce. 

10. Resolved, That Raleigh’s settlements in America 
would have been successful but for the Indians. 

11. Resolved, That on the whole, Virginia received a 
better class of immigrants than Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. 

12. Resolved; That the government established in Vir- 
ginia was more democratic than that of England. 

13. Resolved, That the Pilgrims would have done 
better if they had landed in New York (or New Jersey). 

14. Resolved, That the New Englanders treated the 
Indians fairly. 

15. Resolved, That the Massachusetts Bay settlers had 
‘greater difficulties to overcome than the Virginians. 

16. Resolved, That Roger Williams was more liberal 
than Anne Hutchinson. 

17. Resolved, That Rhode Island was geographically 
and historically as much a part of Massachusetts as Ply- 
‘mouth Colony. 


18. Resolved, That it is proper to speak of Maryland 
as a Catholic colony. 

19. Resolved, That South Carolina was better adapted 
to permanent settlement by whites than was North Caro- 
lina. 

20, Resolved, That the Scotch deserve greater men- 
tion in Carolina history than the Huguenots. 

21. Resolved, That South Carolina 
have succeeded without negro slavery. 

22. Resolved, That the Swedish settlers were more 
numerous and of themselves more powerful than the 
Dutch colonists. 

23. Resolved, That New York made more rapid prog- 
ress in settlement under the English than under the 
Dutch. 

24. Resolved, That East Jersey should properly have 
‘been annexed to New York and West Jersey to Pennsyl- 
‘vania. 


25. 


were 


were greater ex- 


colony would 


Resolved, That Penn’s treatment of the Indians 
was of more benefit to his colony than the treatment by 
other settlers was to their colonies. 


“Life’s too short for grumpiness—spend your little while 
Looking for the beautiful—wearing of a smile.” 


SENTIMENTALISM 
BY ROBERT HERRICK 


[From an article on “The American Novel” in “World 
War Issues and Ideals,” Ginn & Company.] 


Our novels are weakly sentimental. As a 
people we have always been excessively senti- 
mental beneath our practical surface... . 

Sentimentalism dies hard. It is an insidious 
disease inherited through romance from the 
miasmatic mysticism of the Middle Ages,’ 

It has proved peculiarly corrupting to art in 
all forms, because it is the easy means of gain- 
ing an immediate popular appeal. 

Therefore sentimentalism should be fought 
hard wherever it makes its appearance... . .. 
Until we demand in our literature the same 
strong tonic of clear-sighted truth that we get 
from science, we shall remain morally flabby. 


& +e 


AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE ON RETAIL 
SELLING EDUCATION 


No phase of vocational training for commercial occu- 
pations is receiving more attention at present than that 
for retail salesmanship. The number of people employed 
in this field and the evident lack of training facilities for 
those who wish to enter it justify the important place 
which has been accorded “retail selling education” in the 
program of the National Society for Vocational Educa- 
tion at its twelfth annual convention to be held at St. 
Louis February 20-22. 

Section meetings are to be held Thursday and Friday 
afternoons, February 20 and 21. The entire program of 
the commercial education section Friday afternoon will 
be devoted to the discussion of retail selling education. 

Federal and state financial aid is now available for co- 
operative and continuation retail selling courses in pub- 
lic schools under conditions set forth by state vocational 
education boards and approved by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. Trained teachers are required for 
this work and funds are not available to train them. 
Many universities are ready to establish training courses, 
but most of them need financial support for the necessary 
research work which will need to be done at the outset. 
Then, too, the closest possible relations between mer- 
chants and educational authorities must exist if success- 
ful teacher training is to be given. Merchants in Boston, 
New York and Pittsburgh have already joined hands 
with their respective universities in the establishment of 
teacher-training courses and it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that opportunity for a full discussion of this whole 
subject be secured at once. Such an opportunity will be 
afforded by the program of the National Society for 
Vocational Education at St. Louis February 21. 

About one-half the members of this society are prom- 
inent business men. Retail merchants who are interested 
in better trained salespeople should be represented af 
this important meeting. 


THESE QUESTIONS ARE STICKERS 


Sir: The service department of the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company of Framingham, Mass., writes to 
“Miss Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.” Is this young lady related to Miss Minnie Ap- 
pleiss, co-ed at the U. of Minnesota, at Duluth? 


—S. W. S., in Boston Herald. 
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~~ BOOK TABLE 


JUNIOR SONGS. By Hollis Dann, Mus. D., Professor 
of Music and Head of Department of Music at Cor- 
nell University. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Atlanta: American Book Company. Cloth. 207 
‘Bp. Price, $1. 

ys and girls from twelve to fifteen, in whatever 
grades they chance to be, present many and often serious 
problems. It is not always possible to appreciate the 
difficulties involved, but in the case of singing there is no 
suppressing the need of special attention. 

rangely enough where the need is most clearly 
shown. slight attention has been paid to it. Professor 

Dann has made it entirely clear that it is possible to 

meet every physical, mental and musical need of children 

in that vital period in a child’s life. 

In the upper grades of the grammar school and the 
early years of the high school the changing voices of 
the pupils present many serious difficulties in the work 
in music. Both boys and girls undergoing this change 
are unable to sing every kind of song without injury to 
their voices, and sometimes in such an attempt the re- 
sults are serious and faf-reaching. Pupils at this age 
require special songs in such variety that the teacher 
may make proper selection adapted to the requirements 
of each particular class. 

The special treatment necessary in adapting the work 
to the changing and changed voices of students is pro- 
vided for by the division of “Junior Songs” into five parts. 
Part One contains songs for changed voices, in unison, 
two or three parts. Part Two comprises four-part songs 
for unchanged voices and bass, in which the latter ‘s 
optional. Part Three consists of four-part songs in 
which the bass voice is essential to the completion of the 
harmony. Part Four contains three-part songs for un- 
changed voices and bass. Part Five is devoted to Com- 
munity Songs and Hymns. 

The relation of voice conditions to the character and 
compass of the music has never been overlooked and the 
register for the different voices has been made safe and 
easy. Yet, withal, “Junior Songs” are delightful and 


toa very large extent both words and music are new 
and fresh. 


THE WORK OF THE TEACHER. By Sheldon Em- 
mor Davis, Ph. D., Maryville, Missouri. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 342 pp. Price, $1.30. 
This is an entirely satisfactory book because it has many 

departures from the traditional teachers’ book while re- 

taming enough connection with the traditional to main- 
tain an educational current from the old through the new. 

In it all there is a literary flavor that is most refresh- 
ing. Here are a few samples of freshness: “Curriculum 
originally meant a course thorugh which a race was run.” 

“The specific course of study adopted for a group of 

teachers must be adopted by them.” “Some of the works 

offered for sale by agents at summer schools and teach- 
ers’ institutes fail in most respects, notwithstanding too 
thoughtlessly given testimonials by influential school men.” 

“No talk is a good one that is not listened to. The test 

of a talk is its effect where it is delivered.” “A liberal 

use of snow in a cool room effectively -revents flying 
dust in sweeping.” “A good school is no more homelike 
than it is shop-like, or church-like. It is school-like.” 


PROJECTS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. By Alice 
M. Krackowizer. Lippincott’s' School Project Series. 
Edited by W. F. Russell, Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Fully illustrated. Cloth. 221 
pp. Price, $1.28, net. 

This is in every sense a wholesome book in its influence 
upon teachers long in service and an inspiring book for 
students of education and beginning teachers. With little 
moralizing it thrills with a noble pedagogical nurpose. 

In the language of the author it purposes to break down 
the artificial barrier between the kindergarten and the 
first grade; to do away with much of the formalism and 
mechanism of the early grades; to have the child continue 
in as normal a way as possible those life activities in 
which he is engaged oui of school; to do this in the man- 
ner which will best further his adjustment to new activities 
in which he takes part; to make the child increasingly 
intelligent and much more active in his response to his 
environment. 

With great skill and captivating spirit the author brings 
into action for the teacher a multitude of feasible projects. 


DEMOCRACY VERSUS AUTOCRACY. By Karl PF. 
Geiser, professor of Political Science, Oberlin College. 
study in comparative governments. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 94 pp. 

Price, 60 cents. 

One ‘of the severe tests which the War for Peace has. 
placed upon publishers of school books is to know how 
to make a book that is statesmanlike in ability and 
pedagogical enough for the schools. How to go over the 
top with scholars and students at the same time is high 
art with school book authors and publishers. This high 
art is attained by Dr. Geiser and the D. C. Heath Com- 
pany in “Democracy Versus Autocracy: A Comparative 
Study of Governments in the War for Peace.” Every 
statement is vital and accurate. There is enough told 
of the government of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Austria-Hungary,. 
Czecho-Slovaks, Belgium and Brazil to meet the 
needs of the classroom. 


THE ROYAL NAVY, 1815-1915. By Admiral The Mar-. 
quess of Milford Haven. New York: G. P. Putnam's: 
Sons. Cloth. Price, 90 cents. 

This is an admirable account of a great development by 
a great admiral. Nowhere in forty pages have we seen 
any such a graphic account of a century’s progress as in 
this book. 

Nowhere else in forty pages have we seen such a vivid’ 
picture of why England’s navy really prevented Germany 
from ever having any real hope of winning the war. Do: 
what she might on land Germany, even with her sub- 
marines, could never hope to live on the sea so long as: 
the British navy was alert to every new need. We have 
never spent an evening on the war and in the preparation 


therefor so profitably as in the reading this admirable 
book of the admiral. 


ADDRESSES AND SERMONS TO STUDENTS. By 
David M. Steele, D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s. 
Sons. Cloth. 260 pp. Price, $1.25, net; $1.40 by mail. 
Dr. Steele, pastor of the Church of St. Luke and the 

Epiphany, Philadelphia, is a man to whom his parish is 
devoted and whom the people of Philadelphia, regardless. 
of church affiliation, admire because of the human side 
of his life and work. 

These twelve commencement addresses, orations and 
sermons have been delivered, in all, to as many as fifty 
institutions and to a composite company, it is estimated, 
of a hundred thousand people. They have been arranged 
to typify, one each, a dozen coteries of students; among 
young men, medical, theological and university graduates ; 
and young women, both of boarding school and college 
age. 

‘Time would search far to find such brilliant statements 
of essential problems as this book contains in rich abun- 
dance. Those who are interested in the seeming conflict 
between the codes df#modern life, upon the one hand, and 
the experiences of their random reasoning upon the other, 
in the problems of social and educational life, will find 
here much sage illuminating counsel, given with a power 
of keen analysis and in a vein of subtle humor. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Battleship Boys on Sky Patrol.” By F. G. 
Patchin.—“The Little Wise Chicken That Knew It All.” 
By K. G. Duffield. Price. 50c. Philadelphia: Henry Alte- 
mus Company. 

“New England and the Bavarian Illuminati.” By V. 
Stauffer—“The Royal Government in Virginia.” By P. 
S. Flippin. New York: Columbia University. 

“Food Saving and Sharing.” Prepared under direc- 
tion of the United States Food Administration. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“National Governments and the World War.” By F. A. 
Ogg and C. A. Beard. Price, $2.50.—‘Kingslev'’s West- 
ward Ho!” Edited by S. A. Leonard. Price. 32c. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“New World Science Readers: Trees, Stars and Birds.” 
By E. L. Moseley. Price, $1.40. Yonkers, New York: 
The World Book Company. 


Oculists and Physicians 

V Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Ey2s mar: years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste@ 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 

REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, IL 
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BARTHOLOMEW’S BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES, by 


New Books 


Educational Publishers 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 


AMERICAN IDEALS: Selected Patriotic Readings, by 
Emma Serl and William J. Pelo, A.M. (Harvard). 
A selection of readings designed to teach patriotism 
and citizenship. Adapted to seventh and eighth 


rades and Junior high schools. 160 pages, cloth, 
0 cents. Ready now. 


PERSONALITY: Studies in Personal Development, by 
Harry Collins Spillman, Specialist in Commercial 
Education for the Federal Board for Vocational 
Training. A textbook that helps the student dis- 
cover himself. Contains tests to measure accom- 
plishment and to stabilize acquired oa. 192 
pages, cloth, gold stamping, $1.50. ady March i, 
1919. 


New York 


CONSTRUCTIVE DICTATION, by Edward Hall Gard- 
ner, A.M. (Dartmouth), Associate Professor of 
Business Administration, University of Wisconsin. 
Every teacher of shorthand knows the profound in- 
fluence of dictation material on the student’s Eng- 
lish growth. The book teaches business English 
along with the acquirement of shorthand skill. 320 
pages, cloth, $1.00. Ready April 1, 1919. 


Mr. Walsh takes a bone-dry subject and transforms 
it from a desert into an oasis. It connects up life 
interests with a prosaic subject in a manner to win 
instant interest and enthusiasm. Yet it never loses 
sight of its objective. Adapted to seventh and 
eighth grades and Junior high schools. 320 pages, 
illustrated, cloth, $1.00. Ready April 1, 1919. 


W. E. Bartholomew, Specialist in Commercial Edu- 
cation of the University of New York. Attractive 
bookkeeping problems with a purpose is the key- 
note. They have passed the acid test—with true 
reaction. In two parts, elementary and advanced. 
96 pages, cloth, each part, 60 cents, Ready now. 


Send for complete list of publications. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


If Worries of the Class Room 


ught on nervous exhaustion, 


ve bi 
WALSH’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, by John 
Walsh, Associate Superintendent of Schools, New : 
York City; author of Walsh’s Arithmetic Series. ing, keep 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your pe ane A teaspoonful in a 
re 

It assists in a pleasant and readily assimiiated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


is both 
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.. ALABAMA. 
BESSEMER. The Board of Edu- 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any _ 
of the country. Items of more an 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
fneertion. 


to be 


FEBRUARY. 
20-24: St. Louis, National Society for 
Vocational Education. 
21-22: Congress Hotel, Chicago, 


National Council of Normal School 
Presidents. J. A. Pitman, Salem, 
Mass., president. 

25: National Conference of Deans of 
Women. Chicago. 

24-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A. Chicago. Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. C. Hartwell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Buffalo. Secre- 
tary, J . Crabtree, secretary of 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C 


MARCH. 


6-8: East Central Oklahoma 
eational Association at 
tral State Normal 
Oklahoma. 
ham, Holdenville. 

17-19: The 
sociation 


Edu- 
East Cen- 
School, Ada, 
President, V. H. Dur- 
Education 


teligious As- 


Detroit. 
APRIL. 
3-5: Alabama Educational 
tion, Mobile. President, Miss Cora 


Pearson, Florence. Secretary, J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper. 


Associa- 


JUNE. 


29-July 5: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Secretary, J. 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C. 


cation has considered the feasibility 
of providing a city dormitory for the 
public school teachers. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SANTA BARBARA. Superintend- 
ent A. C. Olney of this city has suc- 
ceeded Will C. Wood as commissioner 
of Secondary Education. Mr. Olney 
was formerly principal of the high 
school, Fresno, and started the first 
junior college on the Pacific Coast. 


COLORADO. 


The Legislature has put the ban on 
teaching German in public schools. 
_ The University of Colorado is to 
inaugurate an all-the-year university. 
BOULDER. Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand of the University of Colorado 
has been appointed chairman of the 
central committee of the American 
Red Cross by President Wilson at 
Paris. Dr. Farrand will assume the 
position of executive head of the or- 
ganization on March 1, and at the 
same time the Red Cross war cour- 
cil will cease to exist. The war coun- 
cil was created by President Wilson 
May 10, 1917, to administer « the 
greatly increased work of relief or- 
ganizations necessitated by the war. 
DENVER. The public schools, Jan- 
uary to June inclusive, 1918, bought 
or sold $250,000 of War. Saving 
Stamps. The school business of .the 
year was more than $2,000,000,” 
GREELEY. The 
ers’ College issues a most attractive 
“Story of a Professional College De- 
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disorders and that tired feel- 
a bottle of 


ass of water 
and immediately beneficial. 


Sold by Druggists 


voted to the Training of Teachers for 
All the Public Schools of Colorado.” 
There is also a report of the various 
activities, especially of the financial 
transactions, that is scientifically com- 
plete to the last degree. President 
Crabbe’s wide experience as city 
superintendent, state superintendent, 
and president of another state nor- 
mal school evidently bears good 
frvit in administration management. 
Superintendent G. E. Brown has 
been uanimously re-elected with a 
salary increase of $500. All honor to 
ev ~ ad wir. Brown, who is highly 

and sanely progressive. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The teachers of the District of 
Columbia are making a heroic cam- 
paign for a thrift wage. Mrs. Mary 
Brennan Inkster as chairman of the 


committee of teachers has developed 
remarkable power. 


GEORGIA. 


SAVANNAH. The Board of Edu- 
cation is endeavoring to secure a 
thrift wage for the teachers. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. Three hundred and 


twenty-five applications for scholar- 
ships on the La Verne Noyes Founda- 
tion have been made at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and 160 have already 
been granted. The purpose of the 
Foundation is to express the donor’s 
gratitude to those who ventured the 
supreme sacrifice of life for. their 
country and for the freedom of man- 
kind -and to aid in keeping alive 


. throughsthe generations to come the 
spirit of unselfish, patriotic devotion. 
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ESTABLISHED. 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


The Material determines the Quality 
The Quality determines the Price 


OF THE 


HOLDEN UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE BOOK COVERS 
HOLDEN SEMI-LEATHERETTE BOOK COVERS 
HOLDEN COMMERCIAL BOOK COVERS 


We guarantee a Fixed Standard of Quality so 
that you obtain full value for every cent paid us. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSET1S 


The net income from the Founda- 
tion is to pay the tuition of deservin 
students who have themselves serve 
in the army or navy of the United 
States in the war for liberty into 
which the Republic entered on April 
6, 1917, or who are descendants by 
dDlood of anyone who has been in ser- 
vice in the army or navy of the United 
States in this war. 


YVENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. The Times is 
making a noble fight for better sala- 
ries. This sentence typifies its 
courage: “The salaries of teachers in 
Detroit are twice as high as the sala- 
ries in Louisville.” That should wake 
Louisville up. 


MARYLAND. 


HAGERSTOWN feeling the 
thrill of justice toward the public 
school teachers. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


State Commissioner Payson Smith, 
as chairman of the committee of se- 
lection, assisted by President Lemuel 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
SALEM, MASS. Coeducsa 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junio 
high school, and for the commer 
cial department of the high schoo! 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN. Principa' 


H. Murlin and Mrs. Milton P. Hig- 
gins, has completed the appointment 
«1 the Massachusetts collaborators in 
the Interstate $20,000 research for 
the best methods of character educa- 
tion in public schools. They are as 
follows: Chairman, Dr. S. Monroe 
Graves, superintendent of schools, 
Wellesley; Miss Lotta A. Clark, Bos- 
ton Normal School, Boston; Miss 
Mabel Hill, Dana Hall School, 
Wellesley; James D. Howlett, prin- 
cipal, High School, Medford; John 
J. Mahoney, principal, State Normal 
School, Lowell; Farnsworth  G. 
Marshall, superintendent of schools, 
Malden; Miss Mary McSkimmon, 
principal, Pierce School, Brookline; 
Ernest W. Robinson, superintendent 
of schools, Fitchburg: Miss Annie F 
Slattery, Junior High School, Arling- 
ton. 

If the Massachusetts collaborators 
win the award $4,000" goes to the 
chairman and $2,000 to each one of his 
associates. The research will run 
for one year from the date of com- 
pletion of the organization of collab- 
orators in all states. 


BOSTON. The Governor has an- 
pointed Michael J. Downey, director 
of the evening high schools of this 
city, to the State Board of Education, 
James O’Donnell of Holvoke having 
declined the appointment. Mr. Dow- 

distinctly a public school ap- 
pointment. 


SHELBURNE FALLS. | Stanlev 
W. Cummings. for the past year 
principal of Arms Academy at Shel- 
burne Falls and previous to that in- 
structor in Science at Dickinson 
Academy, Deerfield, has just resigned 
to accept a business opening with the 
H. H. Mayhew Tool Company of 
Shelburne Falls. James W. Vose, 
who was given leave of absence for 


BE MERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 
-Sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


war community service, will return as 
principal March 1. 


MISSOURI. 
_ST LOUIS. St. Louis has added 
$750,000 to the salary schedule since 
July, 1917. 


MONTANA. 


In 1910 Montana had 14,457 persons. 
above ten years of age who could not 
read or write. This was more than. 
twice aS many in proportion of the 
population as Washington, Oregon, or 
idaho. 

Teton County increased its enroll- 
ment 375 per cent. last vear. 

The annual report of State Super- 
intendent Mae Trumper is not only 
epoch-making for the state, but is one 
of the clearest statements and most 


heroic in recommendations in the 
United States. 

NEBRASKA. 
Governor McKelvie recommends 


several important aids to better rural 
schools. He especially urges more 
high school opportunities for country 
boys and girls. 

KEARNEY. George E. Martin, 
who has been at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, the past vear, is. 
acting president of the State Normal 
School. 


NEW JERSEY. 

“SE KRENSACK. The high schooh 
has demonstrated a popularity that is 
bringing in a large number of out-of- 
town students. There is to be a 
“survey” of profit and loss to see to 
what extent the citv can stand this 
inteke at $55 per student. 

MONTCLAIR. The forty-seven 
teachers receiving less than $900 a 
year will have increases ranging from 
$15 to $35 a month. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The high 
schools of New York City issue a- 
monthly Bulletin of High Points in 
the Work of the High Schools of 
“ew Vork City, edited by Lawrence 
\. Wilkins, in charge of Modern 
laneuages in the high schools. This 
is one of the most serviceable schooP 
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to the Teachers of America 


National catastrophes draw us closer together and empha- 
size the fact that not one of us is strong enough to stand alone. 
The last few months have certainly been trying times for 
school people. So far as we know, every schoolhouse in America 
has been closed, and fully one-fourth of the teachers have them- 


selves been victims of Spanish Influenza. 


It was to ameliorate the hardships of teachers that this or- 
ganization, the Teachers Casualty Underwriters, was organized. 


For many years we have been advertising in this magazine 
the importance of teachers protecting their earnings and savings 
through a policy in this organization. Thousands have enrolled, 
and many of them have had recent occasion to congratulate 


themselves upon their wisdom in so doing. 


This great National Organization for Teachers and asso- 
ciated vocations stands ready to pay you an income whenever 
you are prevented from earning one by reason — 


of Sickness, Accidental Injury or Quarantine. 


All will agree that this purpose is praise- 
worthy and that every teacher should share its 
protection. Yet there are thousands of teachers 
who needed such an object lesson as the re- 
cent epidemic to cause them to act. 


Isn’t one object lesson enough? Even in 
normal times the risk of Sickness and Accident 
is constant and universal. Why should any 
teacher continue to do what no good business 
man would think of doing—risk without pro- 
tection the source of his income? 


When good business suggests it—when your 
own reason and experience endorse it—when 
such well-known educators as Dr. Winship, J. 
W. Crabtree, F. A. Owen, Carroll G. Pearse, 
Fred M. Hunter, Arthur H. Chamberlain, and 
a host of others recommend it—is there any 
good reason why every teacher in America 
should not enroll at once in the T. C. U.? 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST C. FOLSOM, 
President. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 441 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb raska 


A Personal Word from the Head of the T. C. U. 


ERNEST C. FOLSOM 


President of the 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


We Wish to Hear From Every Teacher 
Whose Salary Has Not Been Paid 
While the Schools Were Closed 


E believe that teachers are en- 

titled to receive their salaries during 
the period schools were closed on ac- 
count of the recent epidemic of in- 
fluenza. 

A number of school boards have al- 
ready taken favorable action and we be- 
lieve practically every school boatd in 
the country will decide similarly if the 
situation, as it affects the teacher, and 
the information as to what other 
school boards are doing, is properly 
presented to them. 

We are collecting information con- 
cerning the payment of salaries by 
school boards and will gladly send it to 
any school teacher whose salary has not 
been paid for the time the schools were 
closed. 

Just fill 6ut the coupon on the right 
below and mail to us. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


Ernest C. Folsom, President. 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


To the T. C U, 
441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your 


Protection Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Gentlemen :— 

My school was closed on account of the 
and my salary for that period has not been 
paid or allowed. Would like to receive any 


information you can send me as to what school 
boards have decided favorably to the teacher 
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# TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg,  Portiand, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 

New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMANDS F'exciance 


Manual, ** Service Worth 
Paying For,’ free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


Bstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’ AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


81 Chapel Street 


The Demand for Teachers 
at the present time is greater than ever before. | 
EMERGENCY CALLS ARE COMING DAILY 
If you want a position and are qualified to do good work 
WE CAN CERTAINLY HELP YOU 
Send for Bulletin 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Albany, N. Y. 


publications of which we _ have 
known. It is a_ thirty-two-page 
pamphlet of ordinary bulletin size. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Acting Superin- 
tendent Jones issues an appeal for 
salary increases. His appeal is di- 
vided into three parts :— 

First: That the teachers of Cleve- 
land are underpaid and that. their 
salaries should be increaséd. 

Second: That when the salaries are 
increased the teachers in the element- 
ary grades should receive the first 
consideration. 

Third: That it is a patriotic call 
which cannot be ignored. That, to 
meet the competition of the world 


YOUR 


Book Cards 


Have you had samples and 
prices from 


THE DEMOCRAT? 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


Democrat Printing Company 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


following peace, our citizenship must 
be given a more practical education 
within and after compulsory school 


age. 

SANDUSKY. County Superintend- 
ent I. S. Winner makes an earnest 
plea for higher salaries of all teachers 

TOLEDO. The Toledo Teacher, 
published by the Toledo Teachers’ As- 
sociation, in its December issue makes 
an admirable presentation of the 
claims of the junior high school. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. Superintend- 
ent John P. Garber’s annual report 
contains these interesting sentences :— 
_ “We have reached the danger line 
in regard to our supply of competent 
teachers. 

“The school system needs at least 

one new junior high school building 
each year for many years to come at 
the present rate of growth. 
_ “We need a parental school equipped 
im such a way that would give nearly 
as possible real home advantages to 
the unfortunate waifs of society. 

“The school children sold $26,000,- 
000 worth of Liberty Bonds, $1,190,- 
006.50 worth of Thrift Stamps and 
made over 50,000 refugee garments in 
the past year. 

“The person in charge of federal 
educational work should be a cabinet 
officer and his department on an equal 
footing with that of any other-de- 


partment. Education is at least as 
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important as any other activity or in- 
terest in democracy.” 


Superintendent J. P. Garber asks 
for $5,000,000 for school buildings, and 
the outlook for his winning is good. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


There has never been en- 
couraging signs in this state of a uni- 
versal purpose in city and county to 
greatly improve educational oppor- 
tunities as now. 


TENNESSEE. 

CUTATTANOOGA. There has 
never been anything to compare with 
the present public interest in and. ap- 
preciation of public schools in this 
city. Superintendent C. H. Widner 
is leading an enthusiastic public in 
the promotion of education. 

KNOXVILLE. Mrs. Charles S. 
Perkins is the only woman ever 
elected president of a city board of 
education, and she has been re-elected 
unanimously. 

President Brown Ayers of the State 
University died at his home after a 
brief illness on January 23. Dr. 
Ayers had been president of the State 
University for fourteen years. He 
\.as a native of Mississippi and was 
acting president of Tulane University 
when elected president here in 1914. 
His administration was uniformly 
successful. 


UTAH. 

T Maesch School of 
this city has to its credit $38.75 in 
Thrift Stamps for each of the 479 en- 
rolled. This was the record in Utah 
and possibly in the United States. 


VIRGINIA. 


Dr. Alexander Inglis of Harvard 
heen appointed 

by the State Board of Education to 
make an educational survey through- 
out the state. Dr. Inglis’ headquarters 
are in Richmond and during this year 
he will go over the state visiting and 
all the schools and making 

an impersonal and unbiased report to 
the Government on each school. This 
report will cover the financial situa- 
tion, buildings and equipments, prep- 
aration of teachers and everything in 
connection with the educational work 
being done in each school. He will 
also make such recommendations for 
improvements as he thinks necessary. 


The Fifth Liberty Lean Will 
Finance Construction and 
Not Destruction — It 
Creates Assets. 


Four times the people of the United 
States have made loans to the Govy- 
ernment of billions that have gone 
for destruction. 

The Fifth Liberty Loan will fur- 
nish billions for construction for the 
soldiers, for the nation and for other 
nations. 

The other Liberty Loans were of 
tremendous power in preserving this 
country and its people. They helped 
to save others and to preserve liberty 
upon the earth from _ its deadliest, 
most cruel and wicked menace in 
history. But all the time the work 
involved destruction far and wide. 

With the victorious peace come ob- 
ligations and responsibilities as great 
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again. 


‘Fortunately this great nation is 


most wonderfully equipped to g 
forward with this work. : 
Restoring the men of the armies t 


their homes and turning the guns and January 29th with enclosures is at hand. Mr. 


195 
as they are imperative, of building up TEACHERS’ AGENCIES a 


° TWO recent letters, one from a superintendent, the other from a teacher, express the 
satisfaction both schools and teachers feel in sound recommendation work. 
o | From Greenport, New York, the superintendent writes on January 31: ‘Your letter of 


(Amherst graduate) has accepted 


the ition to begin Monda morning, Februa 3rd. is quick work 
munitions of war into ploughshares, | and Mr. A - : 


will prove 


< : date a Skidmore graduate writes us 
implements of peace in a thousand] good candidate for us” On a RECENT 


from Saratoga Springs: ‘Thank you so. 


forms, is a task that is inspiring It much. The superintendent of the Avon high school has elected me es teacher in ph) sical train. 
. 


carries all the splendid promise of 
great and expanding future. 


Turning the .great_fleet of ships 


ing and office assistant... . | want to thank you for helping me, became of course without your 
a | assistance I never would have heard of the position.”” Many other expressions LE 
of satisfaction in the kind of service rendered might be gleaned from our daily TIE S. 


built by the nation to carry men and THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


supplies to the battlefield into th 


channels of great international trade, 


is work that widens superbly th 
horizons of the nation. 


e 313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


e€ 


Reconstructing and _ re-adjusting ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 E. Jackson Boulevar@ 


CHICAGO 


34th Year. 
the enterprises of fighting to the pur- . Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,’ 
peace has in exery step an with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 


uplift'and an upbuilding. 


But every one of these tasks before 
us is aS expensive as it is urgently 


demanded. 


Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica= 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, ete., sent free. ws 


The Government must finance every The P r att Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


one, and to finance them, the Fifth Recommenés teach _ pubiie 
Liberty Loan will be asked of the te colleges, public asd private schools. 


people in the spring. 


It is the endeavor in which the 
Liberty army of two years’ service 


New York 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr: 


will enroll once more with gladness The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


and confidence. 


303-304 Kittredge Bidg., Denver, Colerade 


: “ Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and 
Their savings as loaned to the w nd School Officials 


e 
Government have won them real re-| FRED DICK, MG 
wards, not alone in patriotism but in 


substantial interest. 


To lend again now will round out 


rate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
Ce-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 


introd 
and make perfect the existing peace TEACHERS’ AGENCY "Sc ond 


with a_reward no less high and fine. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 185. 


chools and Famili 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tuters aa 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


who went on strike out of sympathy 


j recommends teachert and bas filled bum- 
with the shipyard workers. The ship- with 
yard workers are demanding $8 a day é lished 1889. No charge to emp 

for an eight-hour day, and the strike 


is so decidedly of the characteristic 


none for registration. If you 
teacher forany desirable place or know 


I. W. W. type as to require prepara- where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


tions to suppress possible violence 


There gre to te werkers THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


cars have stopped running, the schools 
and theatres are closed and news- 


papers have suspended publication. SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fen 


Bodies of federal troops from Camp 


erior ople. 
366 FIFTE AVENUE peop We 


readiness lor any emergency, an the Established 1855 : free to hool officia 
Secretary of War has given author- CHARLES W. MULPORD, Prop. 


ity for their use if needed. 


N = F 
ox scale THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ing about 2,000,000 workers, have for- 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


mulated a plan, which they have pre- GRACE M. ABBOTT, Mateger : 
sented to Congress, for the ownership (Formerly with the Bridge Agency) és 
of all the railroads, and their opera- WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 Telephone _ 
tion by a corporation formed from 120 Boylston Street, Boston Beach 6606 ° 


the employees and run upon a co-oper- 
ative basis. It is the most daring 
and extensive socialistic scheme ever 
seriously put forward in this coun- 
try. Under this plan government 
bonds would be exchanged for the 
securities now held by investors in 
the railroads, which are now valued 
at about $18,000,000,000, and the gov- 
ernment would also furnish working 
capital, but the only capital which 
the corporation would furnish would 
be “operating ability.” The em- 
ployees would handie the revenues of 
the roads and would pay all expenses. 
including their own wages. Out of 
the net income they would pay the 
government a rental for the use of 
the property and any surplus revenue 
would be split between the govern- 
ment and the employees, but whatever 
deficit there might be would be borne 
by the government. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Iie. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape!l St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing ’ 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. | 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. i Boston, Mass, 
AGENCY 
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Name 


'* Street 


The 


Educational News 


A Monthly Magazine of Inspiration 
‘and Instruction for Superintendents, 
Teachers, Librarians, Mothers and 


School Trustees. 


Send coupon below for sample copy 


Sierra Educational News, 

Monadnock Building, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

; Dear Sirs: 
Please send me a sample copy of 


your magazine. Postage (3 cents) | 
: enclosed. 


Truly yours, 


February 13, 1919 


TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


For emergency at once. Mid-year calls 


are now coming in. 


Send for Blank at Once 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


earning power. 


This is the best of all reasons why every 
:, school should teach the skilled use of the 


"THE purpose of commercial 
os education is to increase 


Ss 


Sr 
ZL 


Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 


The trained operators of this machine possess a high 


earning power because they are able to perform a bigger 


day’s work—thanks to the time saving Self-Starter. 


This 


automatic indenting mechanism is an exclusive Remington 


| feature. 


# Remington Typewriter Company 
374 Broadway 


(Incorporated ) 


New York 
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